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THINK ON THESE THINGS 
WIT AND WISDOM OF A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER 


A workable political and social philosophy must be as dynamic as the 
world in which we live. 





I have never met a fundamentalist that I would trust behind a sheet 
of paper—with an idea. 





Our social and political organizations have placed all the eggs in one 
basket—“the interests” hold the basket. 





The machine should have given man leisure and culture as it relieved 
him of drudgery and grinding toil. It did relieve one-half of the race—of 
their jobs. 





Don’t let any one fool you with fine words about dignity and justice 
and the magic of “wigs” and “ermine.” The lawyer of yesterday who becomes 
the judge of today is still the same man. 





A wise shepherd would hardly select the wolf that has led the pack 
in depredations against the flock to protect the sheepfold. 





There are lawyers today who have become rich and prominent by advis- 
ing predatory interests how to manipulate credit, evade taxes, and defeat 
the ends of social justice. Such lawyers are prone to make long speeches 
about the sacred unchangeableness of constitutions under which they have 
operated. They should receive a sympathetic hearing—from their pay- 
masters. 





When a chamber of commerce assaults public education with a specious 
and hypocritical argument for “economy,” it strikes at the very foundations 
of democratic government. It is no longer a chamber of commerce but a 
star-chamber. 





We note a deficiency in the vocabulary of some of the recent advocates 
of “rugged” individualism. We would suggest “ruthless” and “ragged.” 





“What the world needs more than anything else is a lusty crop of 
heretics.” The orthodox are like musty papers placed in pigeonholes, they 
gather nothing but dust. 





The reason why one age exalts another age unduly is because the hero- 
worshiping age has already become morally and intellectually bankrupt. 





One set of men owns most of the property and another set does most of 
the work. The machine and the industrial revolution relegated one-half of 
the race to a condition of slavery more intolerable and inhuman than the 
negro slavery of the cotton states. Political racketeers and their financial 
backers and masters tell us there is no way out. There are those who believe 
that men and women are as valuable as pig iron and pottery. Man must be 
exhalted because he’s man. 
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EDITORIAL 











SHALL WE HAVE YEAR-ROUND 
SCHOOLS? 

Mr. Jesse H. Binford, superintendent of schools 
for the city of Richmond, in a radio talk sometime 
ago was bold to make some significant suggestions 
to the people of Richmond about their schools. He 
called attention to some commendable features of 
the city system for which the people should’ be 
proud. Among these he mentioned a corps of 
teachers well trained and happy in their work and 
school buildings that compare favorably with those 
of other cities in Richmond’s class. He called at- 
tention, however, to the fact that a few persons 
criticise what they call unnecessary extravagance ; 
for instance, the tower at the Thomas Jefferson 
High School and the well kept lawns with shrub- 
bery and other features of artistic beauty in 
architecture and landscaping. He says that a very 
few people object to the health program in our 
schools, to the teaching of music, art, and such 
practical subjects as are found in the industrial 
arts and business courses. 

He says there are two classes of people who 
object to any changes in our schools that make 
them different from what they were when they 
The first are people 
who are ignorant of the fundamental functions 
and purposes of the public schools as they relate 
to democracy, intelligent citizenship and progres- 
sive civilization. Second, there are certain tax- 
payers who object to the rising cost of public 
education. 

Mr. Binford then ventured to list some changes 
he would like to see made in the Richmond schools 
in the future. These are so pertinent and capa- 
ble of general application to the schools in Vir- 
ginia that we want to mention them for the con- 
sideration of all school administrators in the State. 


themselves ‘went to school. 


These changes are: 

1. That all children of proper age be enroled in 
At present only half of 
them are in attendance. 

That all elementary school teachers possess 
college degrees, be trained in child psychology 
and steeped in children’s literature. He 


the kindergarten. 








COMMENT 











would like to see the over-crowded conditions 
in the classrooms relieved with only 25 pupils 
assigned to each teacher so as to provide for 
the individual needs of children. 
That in the future classroom equipment be so 
changed as to eliminate row upon row of 
desks and chairs and tables substituted so 
that these could be arranged for group work 
and study. 
That there be less regimentation of children 
in the schools. Education is self-expression 
and not suppression. 
That pupil failure in subjects be reduced to a 
minimum. The teachers and patrons should 
be more in earnest and honestly ask them- 
selves the question, “Is it my fault that the 
pupils fail?” 
That since child labor has been abolished the 
age limit for pupils to go to work should be 
set at 18; the biggest problem in American 
education centers around the high schools. 
That in the near future year-round schools 
in Richmond may be expected. There is no 
valid reason for turning 30,000 children out 
on the streets in Richmond to idle away three 
months each year and leave closed and unused 
the costly buildings and equipment for a like 
period. 

This last proposal immediately drew an editorial 
from each of the Richmond papers and comments 
from representative people. The editorial com- 
ment is interesting. One of these editorials says, 
“Mr. Binford is flying in the face of an ancient and 
well established tradition, that parents long ago ac- 
cepted as true the dogmatic statement that all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” This dictum 
by the way is an ancient and outworn statement 
that came out of the Middle Ages and has no signi- 
ficance and application to modern school life. If 
the editor were informed he would know that 
schools of today take fully into account the play 
instincts of children and make ample provision for 
this in their school life. This editorial closes with 
the sentence, “The average boy will not greet with 
rapturous enthusiasm the proposal of Mr. Binford 
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that he meet teacher for a half day and will be very 
expressive in talking over this matter with his 
parents.” The editor evidently has not learned 
that more and more school children are coming to 
enjoy school work as it is carried out today in our 
schools and that pupil attitude toward school has 
changed since the editor went to school. The other 
editorial shies at the whole question in its heading, 
“Do You Agree with Mr. Binford?” and asks for 
comment from the patrons. 

Mr. Binford in a subsequent statement explains 
the details of his plan to keep the schools open the 
year round and adds that this could be done next 
year at no additional cost to the city. 

He proposes to employ teachers on the basis of 
twelve months spreading their salaries over twelve 
payments and requiring one-fourth of the teachers 
each summer to teach a half day with no extra pay. 
In this way each teacher and principal would be 
subject to call for duties one summer out of four. 

Mr. Binford lists a number of benefits to be 
derived from such a program. 

1. If the teachers’ annual salary checks were 
spread over twelve payments the public would 
be more able to compare their incomes with 
those of men and women in business and the 
professions who are paid on the twelve month 
basis. 

The public would get a more exalted idea of 
education in seeing the schools in operation 
the year round. 

The plan would fit in with an ideal program 
as to how teachers should spend the summer 
months. One summer she would teach, an- 
other summer would be spent in study at some 
college or university, another summer might 
be spent in travel at home or Jabroad and a 
fourth summer she could spend as she pleased. 
This plan he said would be made flexible 
enough so as to meet any emergency. 

There are many other points in favor of such a 
plan. It would certainly economize time, resulting 


in the possibility of graduation in a shorter period 


than is now required. Mothers would welcome the 
plan as a solution of many of the problems at home. 
It need not interfere with that class of children 
who spend summer vacations at camps or in travel. 

The idea of an all-year-round school is in line 
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with the trend of more recent educational prac- 
tices, for the past two decades, of conducting vaca- 
tion schools, night schools and summer quarters in 
colleges. It is but a short step to a year-round 
school session. 





DANVILLE’S BUILDING PROGRAM 

Superintendent G. L. H. Johnson, of the Dan- 
ville city schools, for the past few years has in- 
sisted that the city should embark upon a school 
building program to relieve the over crowded con- 
dition of her schoolrooms. The opening of school 
in September revealed an alarming overcrowded 
condition which brought the city authorities to a 
realization of the necessity of a bond issue in order 
to provide immediately sufficient school facilities 
for that growing and thriving city. 

An election was held in the city of Danville 
October 9 to determine the question of issuing 
bonds for the purpose of securing funds for addi- 
tional school buildings and equipment. The peo- 
ple of that city voted 8 to 1 in favor of the bonds. 

Asa result of the election Danville will soon add 
several new buildings and will enlarge others 
which will greatly increase the school facilities in 
that city. 





PRINTED COPIES OF THE REVISED 
CURRICULUM NOW AVAILABLE 

During the last week in October thousands of 
copies of the Revised Curriculum were sent to 
division superintendents to be distributed to the 
teachers. 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has arranged a series of sixteen 
conferences over the State during the month of 
November to which superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, and a selected group of teachers have 
been invited to discuss the methods of installing the 
new courses of study in the schools of the State. 
These conferences are to be in charge of repre- 
sentatives of the State Department of Education. 
The schedule of these conferences is as follows: 

November 7, Tappahannock, High School 

November 8, Petersburg, High School 

November 9, Williamsburg, Wilson 

William and Mary College 
November 10, Painter, Central High School 


Hall, 
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November 12, Norton, High School 

November 13, Emory, Emory and Henry 
College 

November 14, Radford, State Teachers College 

November 15, Roanoke, School Administration 
Building 

Lexington, High School 

Harrisonburg, State Teachers 


November 16, 

November 17, 
College 

November 19, Warrenton, High School 

November 20, Fredericksburg, State Teachers 
College 

November 21, Charlottesville, Peabody Hall, 
University of Virginia 

November 22, Farmville, State Teachers 
College 

November 23, Chatham, High School 

November 24, Suffolk, High School 





TEACHERS’ PRAISE AND PAY 

We are greatly amused with those who advise 
teachers in our public schools to consider their 
“responsibilities” and “high privileges” and forget 
to urge the communities in which these people 
labor that it is necessary for them to have reason- 
able pay if they are to function as builders of 
youth. 

In spite of all our high-sounding talk about the 
worth of teachers to society and our boasted be- 
lief in the worth of education, the fact remains 
that teachers, as a class, are woefully underpaid. 
Moreover, few people seem interested in their 
welfare, although most parents are quick to. insist 
that Genius Willie, or Genius Sallie, should have 
made faster progress under better schoolroom 
conditions. 

During the depression years it was a ‘ommon 
habit throughout the United States to slice the 
pay of teachers in order to relieve the groaning 
taxpayer. In places the slicing was overdone, just 
as the groaning was amplified beyond proper pro- 
portions. The process of raising teachers’ pay will 
not be as fast as the slicing, nor is the outlook 


favorable for any more appreciative attitude to 


the value of teachers to a given community. 

In a general way we have an admiration for the 
calling of the teachers but in individual instances 
we can easily pick flaws in the work of the pre- 
ceptor. Moreover, the economic law of supply and 
demand continues to work and with a surplus of 
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teachers hunting jobs the pay scale will continue 
to lag behind that given to other workers of similar 
training and importance.—Courier Record, Black- 
stone, Va., October 19, 1934. 





A GIFT TO THE ASSOCIATION 

Last year, under the presidency of John E. 
Martin, District B Association made a contribu- 
tion of one hundred dollars to be used in con- 
nection with equipping headquarters offices. This 
fund was used to pay for screening the doors and 
windows of the headquarters building. 

This is the third association to make such a 
contribution. The Newport News local associa- 
tion two years ago furnished the board of direc- 
tors room, and later District D Association fur- 
nished the reception room. 





WHOLESOME SCHOOL ETHICS 

Two secondary school teams played a game of 
football recently. A representative of the victori- 
ous school the following night splashed, with ugly 
paint, the score at the entrance of the well-kept 
building of the losing school. 

The guilty student was apprehended and re- 
quired to accompany a committee of his fellow 
students to make apologies for the defacement of 
the school premises. They first visited the princi- 
pal who generously accepted the apology thinking 
that that closed the matter, but the committee said, 
“We are not through. We want to appear before 
the student body and apologize to them’’—and they 


did. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT B 
MEETING 


The following resolutions were adopted by the teachers 
of District B at their meeting at Gloucester, October 26, 
1934: 

Resolved : 
tinue to support the program of education as set forth by 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall and the State Board of Education 
and endorsed by Governor George C. Peery. 
That the teachers of District B 
A. during 


That, we, the teachers of District B, con- 


Resolved : endorse 
the splendid program set forth by the N. E. 
the Washington conference for the advancement of edu- 
cation throughout the nation, and we urge that every 
teacher of District B become a member. 

Resolved: That, we, the teachers of District B, be- 
lieve that the district meeting is of much importance to 
the profession; that the school boards of the cities and 
counties represented in the district should set aside a day 
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for the meeting with the understanding that all teachers 

in each division attend the meeting. 

Resolved: That, we, the teachers of District B, pledge 
ourselves to a program of professional growth in order 
that we might carry into action the new curriculum. 

Resolved: That the president of District B appoint 
a personal representative of the president for each division 
represented in District B. The duties of such a repre- 
sentative shall be: 

1. To carry on any campaign work that may arise which 
in the opinion of this officer would need personal at- 
tention. 

To effect a closer codperation between the District B 
Association and the local association. 

To act for the president at his wish in all matters per- 
taining to the work of District B association. 

Resolved: That there be a standing committee on place 
of meeting appointed by the chair and that this committee 
report its recommendations prior to the adjournment of 
each meeting. 

Resolved: That, we, the teachers of District B, real- 
izing the strain under which the pupils are now working 
due to the shortening of the school term, put forth every 
effort possible to keep the schools of District B open 
for a nine months’ term. 

Resolved: That, we, the teachers of District B, ex- 
press our sincere appreciation to the following groups: 
1. Superintendent J. Walter Kenney, his corps of teach- 

ers, and the citizens of Gloucester County for the 
successful effort they have made to provide for our 
entertainment. 

Those who have arranged this program and those 
who have participated for their splendid contribu- 
tions. 

3. To the Boy Scouts who have shown us every courtesy. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
H MEETING AT MANASSAS, 
OCTOBER 19-20, 1934 


We, the members of District H of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, wish to set forth the following as 
expressions of our sentiments and principles with ref- 
erence to public education in Virginia. 

First, we wish to approve the resolutions, as published 
in the November issue of THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
EpucatTion, which will be presented, for consideration, 
to the Virginia Education Association at its next an- 
nual meeting to be held in Richmond in November of 
this year. In doing this, we wish to give due credit to 
the committee that prepared this material. 

In addition to the resolutions mentioned above, we wish to 
add the following statement of principles and opinions: 

The recent depression has shown that the system of 
taxation in Virginia is neither adequate nor equitable. 
Children in various parts of the State do not have equal 
opportunities. The burden of taxes on real estate is 
excessive; yet the education of all its children is an 
obligation of the State and some plan for securing a 
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more adequate income, to be more uniformly expended, 
is essential. 

Reasonable economies should be expected of school 
officials but they should not be effected in such a man- 
ner as to deprive childhood of its rights, nor should 
they be in conflict with best professional practices. 

The practice of political interference in the manage- 
ment of schools and in the selection of teachers is un- 
reservedly condemned. 

We believe that Virginia teachers should enjoy a 
greater degree of security of tenure. 

Public education through the secondary school should 
be free. 

Teacher training institutions should diminish, to some 
extent, the emphasis upon methods of instruction and 
substitute therefor subject matter material, selected for 
the purpose of giving the prospective teacher a better 
understanding of society, as she will find it, and a 
greater ability to serve therein. 

We approve, in a general way, the plan of adult edu- 
cation now being organized under the auspices of a 
federal agency in the hope that it may develop into a 
State-wide program State and local 
governments. 

We disapprove the false and misleading advertising 
campaigns now being conducted by radio and news- 
papers, and approve the adoption by Congress of a law 
placing more stringent regulations upon the manufac- 
ture and advertising of foods and drugs: a law that 
will, at least, make it possible for the consumer to 
know when he is using commodities that are injurious 
to his health. 

We recommend instruction upon the ill effects of 
alcohol and narcotics and, especially, condemn false ad- 
vertising on this subject. 

Character is the major aim of education and all activi- 
ties should be planned with a view to developing habits 
and attitudes of integrity, law observance, and intelli- 
gent participation in community affairs. 

We ‘approve the movement now being fostered by re- 
ligious and other restrict the 


sponsored by 


social organizations to 
showing of indecent pictures. 

If a child comes to us with insufficient food or cloth- 
ing, we should make every possible effort to minister 
to his needs. 

We recommend that members of this association join 
professional groups, take professional literature, that 
they register and vote. 

To the people of Manassas and surrounding com- 
munities; to the student bodies; to the teachers; and 
to R. C. Haydon, superintendent of 
County schools, we express our sincere appreciation of 
their kindness and hospitality. 


Prince William 


To the officers of this association; to the members of 
the various committees; to those who participated in 
this program, and especially to those participants who 
are not members of this particular organization, we 
express our appreciation of their contributions to the 
success of this meeting. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


Author’s Note: The material used in Helps for Grade Teachers—Two Notable Thanksgivings— 
in the November, 1934, issue of the Journal should have been credited to the Youth’s Companion. 


A CHRISTMAS PLAY 
Characters 

Ann, 

Bill, 

Jane, 

Alex, 

Alice. 


Santa Claus, 
Group of local children, 
Christmas Fairy, 
Mary, a large girl, 
John, a large boy, 
Susie, a tiny girl, 
Chrismas Fairy, dressed in white tarleton, silver 
tinsel. 
Children from foreign lands. Festive Costumes, 
each bearing the flag of his country. These may 
be omitted, or use flags without costumes. 

1, England. The Earl of York, sweater, 
trousers, socks, green trimmed in black. 

2. Holland. Gretchen, full skirt of bright 
blue, bodice white, red sleeves, socks, black shoes. 
Short apron, red, white and blue stripes. Cap red 
with white bow, white shoes, green stockings, 
yellow scarf over head, 

3. France. Camille, tight bodice of green, full 
skirt, salmon pink, a light blue shawl, collar with 
red fringe, a yellow apron with red border or 
fringe. A large bow on hair to match bodice. 

4. Ireland: Mary McCree, tight bodice, full 
skirt in green, white collar, white shoes, green 
stockings, yellow scarf overhead. 

5. Norway. Selma, full skirt, blue bodice green- 
trimmed in bands of lighter green, yellow socks, 
hat to match bodice with red trimming. 

6. Finland. Gerda, dress similar to that of 
Norway. 

Flags and costumes may be omitted if banners 
bearing names are used. 

Curtain rises on a group of local children com- 
pleting the trimming of the tree. A box of gifts 
is also seen. 

Mary: This is a perfectly lovely tree! 
we could have finished it yesterday. 

John: A pretty tree. Oh boy, just wait until it 
Alex, please help me drape this 


Wish 


is all trimmed! 
silver tinsel. 

Susie: Please hang my stocking there away up 
in the top. 


Ann: And my kitty. 

Bill: And my ball. 

Jane: This is Santa’s House. 

Alex: These paper chains we made in class. 
Don’t fail to put these on the tree, please. 

Alice: This beautiful star—Bethlehem’s Star— 
must crown the tree. 

The decorations of the tree should be completed 
at this time. 

Alice: Who will read for us the story of the 
birth of Christ as found in Luke, chapter 2, 8:14 
verses. Ann will read it. Thank you, Ann. 

Mary: Who would like to recite, “Old Father 
Christmas”? 

All: I would, I would. 

Mary: All right, I’ll lead. 

Mary: This tree was grown on Christmas Day. 

All: Hail, old Father Christmas ! 

Old and young together say 
Hail, old Father Christmas, 

Bright today the love divine ; 
Hail, old Father Christmas 

Bright and light our Christmas tree— 
Hail, old Father Christmas 

Bright and light our hearts must be, 
Hail, old Father Christmas. 

Let the merry chorus ring 
Hail, old Father Christmas 

John: Now, may we have our Christmas song 


I made it. 


and dance around the tree? 

All® Sure. (Sing any desired Christmas song. ) 

Alice: Who knows some legends of the Christ- 
mas Evergreens? 

All: I do! 1 do! 

Jane: I'll tell you a legend of the holly. 

Holly is hated by witches and it will restore to 
his profession anyone who has been changed by 
witches. 

If you wish to dream true of the future, pick 
nine smooth holly leaves and put them under your 
pillow. Your dream will surely come true. 

John: I can tell about the mistletoe. He who 
wears mistletoe may see ghosts but will never 
come under a witch’s spell. If the mistletoe grew 
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on an oak, he may have the power to make a 
ghost speak—that is, if he sees one. 

Mary: Oh, listen girls and remember that a 
maid will not marry all the year unless she be 
kissed under the Christmas mistletoe. 

Alex: Umph! that’s short notice. 

Enter Christmas Fairy, waving her wand and 
running in on tiptoe. 

Fairy: Merry, merry Christmas, boys and girls. 
I am from the warm Southland where we dance 
on the moonbeams and sip nectar from the 
flowers. I flew here on the wings of the morn 
to wave my wand and bring to you by its magic 
sweet children of other lands. Surely you will 
give them a glad hand. 

All (Clapping hands): We will! We will. 

Fairy: There’ will be no noise of airplane or 
dirigible. You shall both see and hear them by 
the magic of radio television. 

Fairy waves wand. 

Enter the Earl of York. 

Earl of York: I am the Earl of York of Eng- 
land and came in obedience to the command of 
the magic of your Christmas Fairy. (Makes a 
sweeping bow.) I wish the American children a 
happy Yuletide. 

John: We are happy to greet you, Earl of York, 
and wish an old fashion Merrie Christmas to you 
and to all the children of the British Common- 
wealth. Perchance you will be so good as to give 
us a tale of Christmas in your fair land. 

All: Yes, yes, yes, tell us something you do to 
make merry at Christmas. 

Earl of York: The time is short so I shall tell 
you of the Yule log only. A knotty root does 
very well; its queer shape adds to the fun. It must 
be a large one, for it has to burn twelve days, and 
then leave enough to light the Yule log next year. 
It is great fun to see the men and sometimes the 
boys drag in the Yule log. Each person has to sit 
astride the log and sing a Christmas song to the 
household. While the Yule log is being lighted, 
each person is given a cup of spiced ale and a 
cake. Every evening while the Yule log is burn- 
ing there is great merriment, dancing, songs, 
games, stories and feasting. 

Alex: Thank you, Earl of York. Will you stand 
with us beside our Christmas Tree? 

Christmas Fairy comes to the front and waves 
her wand. Nobody appears. Twice again she 
waves tt, still no one appears. 
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Earl of York: While we are waiting, may I 
recite for you our Irish Christmas song? 

At Christmas time in Ireland 
There is feasting, there is song, 

And merrily the fife and fiddle play; 

And lightly dance the colleens 

And the boys the evening long. 

At Christmas time in Ireland far away, 

Oh, there’s nothing half so sweet 

In any land on earth 
As Christmas time in Ireland far away. 

—Anonymous. 

Enter Holland. 

Holland: My name is Gretchen. Do excuse me 
for not coming quickly. A giant windmill was 
to blame. Oh, what a beautiful tree and such nice 
looking people. I am so glad I came. Good St. 
Nicholas comes to us and brings toys for the good 
children and a birch rod for the naughty ones. 
This is our song for him. 

Welcome, good St. Nicholas, welcome! 

Bring no rod for us tonight 

While our voices bid thee welcome 

Every heart with joy is light. 

Then we play a few games to show St. Nicholas 
how lovely we play together. After he leaves, 
we take our shoes into mother’s room and place 
them on a table. In each shoe we place a wisp of 
hay for St. Nicholas’ horse. 

Next morning after finding our presents we 
select a leader who carries a large silver star and 
heads the parade. We follow the star through 
the streets and gather up presents for the poor. 

Ann: That must be a happy Christmas. 

Gretchen: Please stay with us awhile. 

Fairy waves wand. 

Enter France. 

France: My name is Camille. I am happy to 
be with you. With us, Christmas is not a family 
day. New Year’s Day is for the grown-ups— 
Christmas is kept for the children. 
We have a gorgeous time visiting the shops and 
the booths along the street. We have a giant 
Christmas tree, thirty feet high, hung with pres- 
ents which were given by passers-by. Later, 
these are given to children in the hospitals. What 
I like best is a life size chef wearing a white cap 
and apron. He dips a huge fork into a cauldron 
and digs up something for everybody. A monkey 
which jumped chattering on my shoulder was 
mine; we have more fun! But the French dolls! 


strictly 
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filled—nothing lacking, not even a tooth brush. 

Jane: Does every child have presents? 

Camille: Yes, not one is forgotten. 

All; Thank you, Camille, thank you. 

Christmas Fairy waves wand. 

Enter Ireland. 

Ireland: My name is Mary McCree. Faith, and 
oim that glad to see ye; jist a minute ken | sthay. 
All (Clapping hands) : Stay awhile, McCree. 

Mary: Shure, an oi weel. 

Christmas Fairy waves wand. 

Enter Norway. 

Norway: My name is Selma Lagerloff. Our 
first Christmas celebration was in honor of the 
sun. In January the sun seemed to renew its 
strength. We had been in darkness for four 
months or more. When it rose higher in the sky 
and spread its golden rays over the country, we 
could not give a welcome as grand as we would 
like. 

For two weeks perfect peace must spread over 
the land, bird, beast and fish must remain 
undisturbed. 

Grandmother left us a story about a bear 
which gave protection to a man lost in the forest. 
The man finally reached home and securing his 
gun returned to kill the bear but the bear killed 
the man. It was thought a just punishment be- 
cause he had attempted to kill the bear during 
Christmas. 

Now, that we have the Christian religion we 
also have the Christian celebration of Christmas— 
“Peace on earth and good will to men.” 

Christmas Fairy waves wand. 

Enter Finland. 

Finland: My name is Gerda and I came from 
Finland to bring you a message of Christmas cheer. 

John: Finland! Finland! Long live Finland. 

A loud noise is heard. Rattle, bang! 

In burst Santa, gesticulating and shouting: 

My children, my children, 

Did you hear my call? 

Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas, 
Merry Christmas to all. 

The children gather around Santa dancing, 
shouting and climbing all over, and hugging him. 
Curtain. 





The most beautiful in the world with their trunks 


THE REVISED CURRICULUM IN 
CHARLES CITY HIGH SCHOOL 


By L. K. Parker, Charles City 


Curriculum revision work in Charles City High 
School antedates by at least a year the State pro- 
gram of revision. Interest in curriculum work 
was first aroused here during the 1930-31 session 
when, by special arrangement with The College 
of William and Mary, two members of the faculty 
carried out a course in practice teaching under 
the supervision of Dr. Inga Olla Helseth. This 
course resulted in new methods and procedures 
being introduced into these two classrooms, as well 
as the modernization of the equipment in the 
primary department by the installation of chairs 
and tables instead of the old style individual desks. 
This made possible the utilization of group 
methods and procedures such as are now so uni- 
versally recognized. 

The following year, which saw the inaugura- 
tion of the State Revision Plan, the entire faculty 
took part in a study of the curriculum and its 
basic principles while the two teachers mentioned 
above used in their classes a unit plan of study 
very similar to that now being so widely used 
throughout the State. 


The session of 1932-33 found all but one mem- 
ber of the grade faculty trying out and experi- 
menting with the plan of study under the able 
and inspirational guidance of Dr. Helseth. Such 
marked progress and development was made dur- 
ing this year that the following year the school 
was chosen as one of the “try-out” schools by the 
State leaders in which to put into practice and 
test out some of the theories evolved during the 
previous year’s study and investigation. This year 
found every member of the grade faculty using 
the new methods and quite enthusiastic over the 
results obtained. 


This year finds the program firmly established 
and the results obtained so much ahead of those 
obtained under the old method that there can be 
no desire to return to it. We find that a much 
better balanced and well rounded program can be 
presented to our students in this way. 
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ACTIVITY TEACHING IN A RURAL SCHOOL 
By KATHERINE M. ANTHONY, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg 


HIS paper outlines a plan for the gradual 
introduction of activity teaching into a rural 
school. 

Activity teaching demands a conference period. 
Here the things to be done are decided upon. Here 
each group assumes responsibility for one or more 
of the selected tasks. Here finished or partially 
finished work is submitted for suggestions and 
evaluation. Teachers initiating an activity pro- 
gram often lengthen the opening exercises a few 
minutes thus providing a conference period with 
minimum disturbance of the daily schedule. This 
gives a short period but it is quite satisfactory at 
this stage since most of the planning is now done 
in small groups during regular class periods. 

As soon as an activity program is launched, 
there is increased need for fine and industrial arts. 
Usually sewing, modeling, and painting can be 
cared for in the regular time allotted to handwork, 
but activity work also entails a certain amount of 
hammering and sawing. Unless there is an extra 
room which can be fitted up as a crude workshop, 
this had best be done at the beginning outside of 
school hours, for until children learn to control 
themselves in a work period, carpentry creates 
confusion and invites discipline problems, More- 
over, such work during school hours may cause 
criticism from parents who do not understand 
activity teaching. 

Once the activity program gets under way there 
will be need for more time for handwork. Teachers 
can secure considerable time by allowing children 
to thus use spare minutes saved from other tasks, 
and until a teacher tries releasing children reach- 
ing certain standards in an ability from further 
drill work until need is again evidenced she has no 
conception of how much time the normal child 
can save in learning to read, to write, and to 
compute. 


Excursions are as necessary as handwork in an 


activity program. Here again the teacher should 
move cautiously. She should begin by taking a 
small group after school or on Saturday. In this 
way she can more quickly train the pupils in excur- 
sion techniques, such as setting up problems to 
guide observation, providing accurate data by 
taking notes and making sketches, and assuming 
responsibility for safety and for wise use of time. 

Parents are usually ready to co-operate by tak- 
ing their children on an excursion during leisure 
time. Not only does this aid the teacher in con- 
ducting the observations but it gives the parents 
insight into the purposes and techniques of such 
work. Then when the teacher does feel that the 
school is ready for excursions which involve trans- 
portation problems and which take regular school 
time, these co-operating parents form a nucleus 
for shaping community sentiment on the matter. 

Activity teaching stresses silent reading, for 
each job must be planned in the light of all availa- 
ble information. Some of this can be secured by 
interviews, excursions, and class experiments, but 
the large part of it must come from the printed 
page. Thus the teacher who is beginning activity 
teaching will gain time by giving her children 
systematic training in the use of books. 

In this initial period it is best to disturb the 
regular daily schedule as little as possible. How- 
ever, from the beginning activities are worked out 
in the class to which they are most closely related. 
For instance, the fifth grade writes needed letters 
in language hour or measures for classroom cur- 
tains in arithmetic hour. When there is no related 
activity needing class time, the regular lessons go 
on as before. Gradually the jobs selected take 
more class time, and gradually working at real 
problems causes teacher and class to so feel the 
need for skill that the drill work is brought into 
relation with the activity. Usually at about this 
stage there is a growing dissatisfaction with the 
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length of the conference and the arts periods; the 
hour is always up before the work at hand is com- 
pleted. Now is the time to take stock, to evaluate 
the partial activity program which has been 
undertaken. 

The first measure is the amount of knowledge 
gained. The records kept by teacher and children 
should show not only how much information has 
been gathered and used but also what understand- 
ings have been reached. This should be checked 
with the Aims of Education in the Virginia Course 
of Study. In this transition period it is well to 
check with the adopted textbooks using index and 
table of contents as well as chapter headings. 
Having upper grade children share in this check 
with the textbooks often helps in getting the 
parents to see that activity teaching ends in not less 
but more knowledge. 

The next check is the general gain in attitudes 
and appreciations. For instance, do the children 
accept responsibility more? Are they more alert? 
Are they sharing materials and experiences to a 
greater degree? Here again the Aims of Educa- 
tion should be used. 

The last check deals with abilities. 
techniques needed in an activity program should 
be included as well as those in tool subjects, among 
these being : selecting worth while activities, draft- 
ing plans, collecting materials, securing informa- 
tion, working independently, working in group, 
evaluating work, presenting reports to the group. 
The abilities gained should also be checked with 
the Aims of Education. 

If the evaluation shows reasonable gain along 
the aforementioned lines, the teacher is ready for 


Those 
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the next step, replacing her formal social studies 
program in large part with a unit. Much will 
depend upon the choice of a unit since certain 
types are particularly valuable as beginnings. 
Among these may be mentioned: (1) Learning 
how to care for babies and young children; 
(2) making a school garden; (3) building a bird 
sanctuary ; (4) finding out where our food comes 
from ; and (5) learning to know trees. 

The conference and work periods are now 
lengthened and as a usual thing placed side by side 
on the schedule. In the conference period plans 
are laid, information is shared, and evaluation is 
made. Sometimes all grades confer together; 
sometimes the period is divided and certain groups 
discuss while others work. In the work period, 
fine arts, industrial arts, research, and composition 
go along simultaneously, each group working at 
its own problem. Drill is not included in the 
work period unless a pupil or group initiates it, 
since regular periods during the day are set aside 
as time to improve abilities. 

The unit with its conference, work, and practice 
periods will now consume the major part of the 
day. In the remaining time the teacher may well 
take care of subject matter not related to the unit, 
but as she checks at the close of each unit, she 
gradually finds so much of the material in the 
course of study covered by the activity program 
that she may safely enlarge it to take the entire 
day. Her only reason for taking this final step, 
however, is the insistent demand of the activities 
for more time. Her right to do it depends upon 
the extent to which the program contributes to the 
Aims of Education. 





Criteria for Evaluating A Unit of Work 


Submitted by R. J. COSTEN, as the Work of a Committee of Five at the University Summer School 


HERE seemed to be a need for a definite list 
of criteria which would aid teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, and superintendents in 
checking the value and utility of a unit. Since the 
time of judging the unit varies according to the per- 
son who is using the criteria, an attempt has been 
made to list them so that they may be used either 
before, during or after the teaching of the unit. 


Only a very few units will satisfy all of the 
criteria, but a successful unit should certainly ful- 
filla majority of them. The success of a unit will 
be proportionate to the number of the criteria it 
successfully satisfies. A fairly accurate evalua- 
tion of the value of the unit should be obtained by 
using these criteria in spite of their obvious sub- 
jective nature. 
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Suggested Criteria for Evaluating A Unit 


of Work 


A. The Unit as a Whole 


l. 


Is it related to the present: living experiences 
of the child? 

Is it based on his present interests ? 

To what extent will it satisfy his present 
needs ? 

Does it conform to the Course of Study as to 
Center of Interest and Grade Objectives? 

Is it practical in the given situation ? 

Is it hard enough to challenge and easy 
enough to insure success? 

Are materials and helps available ? 

How fully can the unit be carried out? 

How much time will it consume? 

Does it have continuity? 

Does it cut across or involve many related 


aspects of life? 


Aims 


Are the aims definitely established? 


Do they comply with the Course of Study as 
to understandings, skills, habits, and emo- 
tionalized attitudes? 


>. Learning Period, or Period of Assimilation 


To what extent does the unit contribute to 
the child’s ability to recognize and solve 
problems? 

Are the fields of subject matter worth while, 
representative of the big aspects of life? 

Is the subject matter interesting, giving the 
child an opportunity to increase his knowl- 
edge? 

Are the activities and subject matter based 
on the maturity, original nature, previous 
training, and environment of the child? 

Are the activities apt to carry on into later 
life? 


. Is there sufficient provision for individual 


differences ? 
Is there sufficient provision for co-operative 
group experiences ? 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 
12. 
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Is there provision for a variety of direct sense 
experiences ? 

Does the unit foster an inquiring investiga- 
tive attitude? 

Does it give bountiful opportunity to judge, 
choose, and question ? 

Is the child trained to generalize? 

To what extent is the child becoming more 
skillful in verifying data, studying, listening, 
discussing, and giving reports? 

Is the child being helped to plan and direct? 
How much more proficient is he becoming in 
his ability to organize and summarize his 
ideas? 

Do the activities provide for creative work? 
Is there provision for a certain amount of 
manipulative and bodily activity? 
brought in, especially in the lower grades? 


Is play 


. Outcomes 


Has the unit left the child better able to con- 
trol his environment ? 

To what extent has it modified his behaviour 
inside and outside the classroom? 

Has the child been stimulated to a desire for 
a continued widening of his interests and 
understandings ? 

Was the interest of the child sustained 
throughout the unit? 

Has there been adequate growth in group and 
individual behaviour ? 

To what extent have the objectives (or aims) 
been attained ? 

To what extent is the development of the de- 
sired emotionalized attitudes evident? 

Is the child better able to meet the needs of 
his present life? 

Is he better prepared to meet the demands of 
adult life? 


E. End of the Unit 


1. 


2. 


Are there leads into other related and desira- 
ble units? 

Did the child enjoy the unit? 

Was the culminating activity satisfactory? 
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The Public School and Adult Education 


By G. BASKERVILLE ZEHMER, University of Virginia 


Editor’s Note: 


G. Baskerville Zehmer, Director of the Extension Division, University of Virginia. 


This is the second of a series of articles on the Public School and Adult Education by 


The first article appeared 


in the November issue of the Journal; a third will appear in the January issue. 


of the public school’s responsibilities in 
for 


B ot te considering directly the question 

offering educational opportunities 
adults, let us inquire into the school’s duties in pre- 
paring the ground for a rich adult life through the 
wise use of leisure and in cultivating in the young 
the idea of lifelong learning. 

There will be little objection, I believe, to the 
statement that the school must prepare for the 
best use of leisure as well as for maximum effi- 
ciency in working hours. The fact is generally 
known that for several years the school has had as 
one of its cardinal objectives preparation for the 
wise use of leisure. On careful examination, how- 
ever, it may be discovered that the broad aim of 
the school is still predominantly economic and 
practical and that little has been done to prepare 


for the intelligent employment of non-working 


hours. It will be well to recall that, historically, 
three major aims have influenced and controlled 
education in America. The moral and religious 
purpose controlled the school of colonial days. 
Moral and religious instruction, the conversion of 
the Indians (through education), and the training 
of a local clergy were the principal objectives. 
During the years of the founding of the Republic 
the civic aim was stressed. Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison and others saw the importance of train- 
ing for intelligent citizenship if the republican 
form of government was to survive and flourish. 
Later, the major problems of government having 
been settled more or less satisfactorily, men turned 
their thoughts and energies to the task of develop- 
ing the country and of creating and accumulating 
wealth. The schools could but reflect this trend 
and for a century or more the controlling purpose 
of the school has been practical. The best single 
illustration of the recent emphasis placed on the 
utilitarian aim in education I can recall is the 
placards prepared and distributed by the highest 
official educational office in this country a few 
years ago giving as accurately as possible after 


careful computations the value in dollars and cents 
of every day, month and year spent in elementary 
school, high school and college. Our schools paid 
more than due tribute to Caesar—and Caesar in 
this instance was not some great emperor but the 
American dollar. Our schools, with a few excep- 
tions, were converted into so many training shops 
and business colleges. On the whole, the former 
religious and civic aims were relegated to roles of 
minor importance. 

Two by-products of this emphasis on the practi- 
cal aim in education are pertinent to this discus- 
sion. First, the notion that education, training 
rather, was but a process for youth, preparatory to 
the serious business of life that began when school- 
ing was over. Education or training was to be done 
with as soon as possible and under any circum- 
stances was to be discontinued so soon as the can- 
didate obtained the minimum essentials necessary 
for a successful vocational or professional career. 
The conception of education as a process con- 
tinuous with life and of the stages during youth 
as but leading on into more cultural and intellectual 
activities in adulthood was rarely introduced. 
Education, then, ended with formal schooling and 
schooling was dispensed with as soon as possible. 
The student left the school with no conception of 
the idea that education might go on throughout 
life. 

The second by-product of the practical trends 
in American life referred to was the notion that 
leisure was synonymous with idleness and that 
idleness, of course, was asin. Virtue in America 
was untiring effort, activity, industry and thrift, 
not leisure. Men saw before them the task of con- 
quering a virgin land and of creating and accumu- 
lating wealth for God and country with a share for 
self. For the school to teach that leisure was a 
virtue and to prepare for its use was rank heresy. 
Small wonder, then, that the schools did so little 
in anticipating the problem of leisure in the new 
order and in preparing for its wise use. 











The implications of these facts for the school of 
today seem obvious. The relative importance of 
the moral, civic, and economic aims must be care- 
fully considered. Perhaps less emphasis should be 
placed on the economic motive. Doubtless more 
attention should be given to the cultural needs of 
man, a phase of education never seriously stressed 
in this country. And the idea that education need 
not end with adulthood but that education may be 
a lifelong process must replace the accepted notion 
that education is a process necessarily limited to 
the young and tender years. A correct impression 
of the ability of adults to learn must be conveyed 
also. 

I maintain that the aim of the school and the 
content of the instruction offered should be less 
more specifically, less vocational and 
technical in character. Aside from the basic fact 
that I think the practical motive in education is 
now over-emphasized, developments in the indus- 
trial world, if I interpret them correctly, are such 
that the public school becomes less suited to give 
the vocational and technical training required. One 
fact, mentioned earlier, is that changes in indus- 
trial processes, the introduction of new machinery 
necessitating new skills and the like are so rapid 
that the school can hardly anticipate the specific 
training demanded. It is futile for the school to 
give training for which there may be no need. In 
the second place, with specialization going forward 
apace and with so many specific skills and pro- 
cesses essential in industry, the public school for 
purely financial reasons cannot afford to employ 
the teaching personnel that would be necessary to 
offer the training required. In any large industry, 
only a very few individuals with a specific skill 
may be needed. Furthermore, large and expensive 
machinery, extensive materials, etc. may be neces- 
sary inthe training process. In any small industry, 
in any typical American community, numerous 
specific skills and technical processes calling for 
special training may be imperative. To assume 
the responsibility for giving the training required 
would, it appears to me, bankrupt the school to 
begin with. Furthermore, the school would un- 
dertake a task which under any circumstance it 
cannot perform so well as the industry concerned 
is almost automatically prepared to do. At the 
same time the school would be undertaking obliga- 
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tions that it could not meet at all adequately with- 
out consuming energies and resources needed for 
other responsibilities which neither industry nor 
any other institution is prepared to assume. Ina 
word, my contention is that the public school 
should devote less time and resources to purely 
vocational and technical education. However, I 
do not hold that the school should overlook entirely 
the practical needs of the student. My belief 
simply is that much, perhaps most, of the voca- 
tional and specifically practical training can be 
postponed and later the responsibility for such 
placed on industry where the instruction can be 
given more efficiently and by better trained indi- 
viduals than the school can hope to employ, only 
when the instruction leads directly to employment, 
and under circumstances which will not require the 
duplication of expensive machines, equipment and 
materials. The school is thereby freed to do 
better the tasks which are then reserved to it. The 
theoretical education, on whatever level possible 
or necessary, for the training that will follow later 
can receive more attention; cultural needs can be 
considered more adequately; and there can be 
better preparation for the wise use of leisure both 
before and during adulthood. 

Another factor is of relevance. Students of 
population trends assure us that from now on the 
per cent of the population under the age of twenty 
will continue to fall. In other words a continually 
smaller per cent of our population will be in the 
under-twenty age group while we will have a 
larger per cent of adults. This trend, together 
with the tendency of machines to reduce working 
hours and the social and economic arguments in 
favor of eliminating child labor, suggests that the 
age for entering gainful occupations or vocations 
will continually be postponed. The compulsory 
school age limit will be extended correspondingly. 
The need for vocational and directly practical 
education will be less immediately pressing, there- 
by giving more time and opportunity for ethical, 
civic, cultural and leisure time objectives. The 
moral for the school in its relation to the problem 
of adult education is that it has the duty and re- 
sponsibility of instilling in the mind of the individ- 
ual the idea that his early education cannot and 
will not attempt to train specifically for practical 
success, that such success will depend upon the 
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willingness and the ability of the individual to 
profit by opportunities for vocational and techni- 
cal education in adulthood and that continuous 
study wisely directed can contribute to the eco- 
nomic as to other essential life needs. I well 
understand that for some vocations and technical 
processes extensive training will be necessary and 
that in some instances the public school will con- 
stitute the best agency for providing this instruc- 
tion. I can anticipate the need in some commutii- 
ties for public or semi-public schools modeled on 
the German continuation school to offer vocational 
and technical instruction. However, by and large, 
the strictly practical training can be postponed and 
the responsibility for offering such gradually trans- 
ferred to industry. The purposes of the public 
school will be broader and more social and cul- 
tural in character. The subjects emphasized will 
be the social studies, including history, civics and 
economics, the natural sciences, taught from the 
point of view of interest and appreciation, health 
and physical education, where interest will not be 
focused on a few individuals, members actual or 
prospective of the football team, and the fine and 
applied arts, including music, vocal and instrumen- 
tal, drawing and painting, dramatics, and the 
handicrafts. The extra-curricula activities — a 
new and better term for these functions of the 
school may be coined—will receive greater atten- 
tion. Sports and hobbies that may be followed 
with pleasure throughout life will be encouraged. 

In all this the fundamental problem is that of 
discovering and cultivating interests, arousing 
curiosity, giving nourishment, leading the student 
into new fields, developing habits of independence 
and of self-reliance—in a word, cultivating the 
idea that education is a natural process that goes 
on and on and that the function of this more or 
less formal training during youth is introductory. 
The problem of factual knowledge and of educa- 
tional standards should receive due attention, but 
the important point to keep in mind is not to sacri- 
fice the spirit of education for mere shibboleths. 
Less significance must be attached to marks and 
grades, to yearly promotions, to course comple- 
tions and particularly to graduation with diplomas, 
certificates and degrees. 

Much is made of the fact that the University of 
Chicago has cast aside the usual admission require- 
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ments and now demands only that the candidate 
for admission be capable of reading and writing 
intelligently and correctly. It has been observed, 
somewhat facetiously but with a degree of serious- 
ness, that if the University of Chicago holds rigidly 
to this requirement the University’s entrance stan- 
dards will be much higher than those of other 
American colleges and universities. The point is 
that few indeed of our high school graduates know 
how to read and to write. Certainly few are inter- 
ested in books. The ability to write may be a gift. 
I leave that question for others to debate. How- 
ever, I am convinced that the ability to read, and 
to read with interest and pleasure, is pretty gen- 
eral, The greatest boon that the public school can 
confer on adult education is to cultivate in the 
young an interest in and love for books. “Reading 
maketh the full man,” we are told. If a genuine 
interest in and love for reading can be developed 
in the child, or in the boy and girl, adult education 
ever thereafter largely takes care of itself. The 
problem under this happy condition becomes 
largely that of providing books. The school may 
well dispense with so much arithmetic, a great deal 
that is now required in history, geography, in rules 
of grammar and rhetoric if in doing so it can dis- 
cover and nourish a broader and more genuine 
interest in reading. 

The situation is hopeful. Those directing the 
work of the elementary school have discovered 
and in many instances are applying the principle 
that to create and to develop an interest in reading 
is to a considerable degree to educate. This is 
particularly true of the work in the primary 
grades. The procedure in the upper elementary 
grades and in the high schools and colleges is still 
too generally deadening and carried forward ina 
manner sure to destroy natural curiosity and in- 
terest in books. But hope runs high when I learn 
that children in the first year in some of the 
Albemarle County schools are reading not one 
“Primer” or “First Reader” the first year in school 
but numerous stories, histories, and biographies 
written especially for youngsters, sometimes as 
many as 50 and 60 in all. The method is a circu- 
lating library which includes a number of books— 
supplementary texts or readers they are called for 
the want of a better term—for exchange from 
school to school for the first and second year 
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OHN W. STUDEBAKER, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Superintendent of Schools has been 
appointed U. S. Commissioner of Education 

to succeed George F. Zook, who resigned on July 1 
to become director of the American Council on 
Education. 

The new commissioner of education is a native 
of Iowa and worked his way through Clark Col- 
lege. He attended Columbia, from which institu- 
tion he received his M. A. degree in 1920. The 
same year he became head of the Des Moines, 
Iowa, schools and immediately attracted nation- 
wide attention as the moving spirit in a $7,000,000 
school building program. 

Mr. Studebaker has originated many educa- 
tional ideas which have been copied extensively 
throughout the country. Many school systems 
have followed his system of paying teachers’ sal- 
aries on the basis of individual ability rather than 
for the particular job being held or merely the 
length of service. Another field of education 
which has interested him greatly is that of adult 
education. 





students. The tragedy is that the plan does not 
extend to the higher elementary grades and the 
high schools, 

I was impressed a little over a year ago when on 
a chance visit to the William R. McKenney Free 
Library in Petersburg I observed youngsters, im- 
mediately after the public schools in the city were 
dismissed for the day, rushing into the children’s 
department of the Library and in quite orderly 
but children-like fashion select and check out the 
book or books that they wished to read. The 
expressions on their faces told that the procedure 
was not forced, that the activity and interest was 
not the result of formal classroom assignments. 
On inquiry 
later, | discovered that the public schools and the 
library co-operated in anticipating, preparing for 
and satisfying the desires of the children. 


Future adult students, all of them! 


In its responsibility of cultivating the notion of 
lifelong learning, as well as in its responsibilities 
to adults, the topic for consideration in the next 
section, the school must lean heavily on the public 
School and library must work together 
as they have never done before. 

While on a vacation in New England, travel by 


library. 


means of the familiar and plebeian Ford gave the 
opportunity to visit a number of towns and 
villages. Nothing impresses me more, after the 
beauty of the villages with their well-kept com- 
mons bordered with carefully protected trees and 
freshly painted homes and churches, than the fact 
that each community has its public library. Many 
townships possess also one or more museums of 
art, of history, of natural science, but every com- 
munity of any size has its free library. Some are 
Most of 
chem are supported through public taxation. In a 


the results of bequests or donations. 


casual conversation with friends and acquaint- 


ances, residents of New England, the question of 
books and libraries was raised. It was obvious that 
they considered the public library as indispensable 
in community life as the fire department or the 
water system. 
point of view in Virginia and in the South, yet we 
proudly boast of the high per cent per capita of 
automobile owners. Last year Virginia was sixth 
from the top in the list of states paying Federal 
taxes. The library problem and its relation to the 
whole question of education, elementary and adult, 


How far in time are we from this 


is more than an economic one. 
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Field Instruction In History 


(The National Park Service in Virginia) 


By BRANCH SPALDING, Acting Superintendent, National Park Service 


RACTICALLY all of the great battlefields 
Pi: Virginia are now being developed and 

administered as national historical parks. 
This work is conducted by the National Park 
Service, United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, the objective being fundamentally educa- 
tional. To make Americans familiar with their 
rich historical background is the aim and justifica- 
tion of this tremendous development project. It is 
now well advanced and embraces areas around 
Fredericksburg, Richmond, Petersburg, and Ap- 
pomattox, totaling some 4,000 acres. 

In order to serve adequately the educational pur- 
pose the parks must, of course, become an integral 
part of the public school system. Consequently 
these laboratories in history, with the staff of his- 
torically trained lecturers, are offered to the 
schools of the State. The National Park Service 
is prepared to handle classes sent by the schools; 
and after some experimentation last winter in the 
Petersburg National Military Park, the feeling is 
that this form of instruction is of true value in the 
modern scheme of education. It is believed that 
military history cannot be understood adequately 


Earthworks at Battery No. 5, captured by the Federals June 15, 1864. 
Petersburg National Military Park. 


through the study of a book but must be read in the 
actual terrain on which the operations occurred, 
and with intelligent guidance. The Park Service is 
aware that this presupposes a properly trained staff 
and has taken steps to meet the need. Only men of 
adequate background of advanced study are em- 
ployed to carry on the _ historical-educational 
program, 

It should not be thought that there is in this 
movement any tendency to glorify war or to treat 
military history as an isolated phase of the Ameri- 
can record. The realities of war without romantic 
garnishment are presented and the battle story 
treated against its background of political develop- 
ments. By the same token, it will not be over- 
looked that a true comprehension of America’s 
political evolution can only be had with an under- 
standing of the great military scenes enacted in 
Virginia, 1861-65. 

It is noteworthy that the three cities about which 
these military historical parks center offer a wealth 
of material for field study of Virginia’s political, 
economic and social development. In conformity 
with the broader approach to its task, the National 

Park Service is giving proper 
attention to this phase of the 
educational program. Its staff 
is prepared to introduce visi- 
tors to the sites of general his- 
toric development: the rec- 
ord written in the physical 
features of Fredericksburg, 
Petersburg and Richmond. 
Also, colonial history is 
treated thoroughly at the 
Colonial National Monument 
and at the George Washing- 
ton Birthplace National 
Monument. 


Other aspects of the educa- 
tional and recreational pro- 
grams of the parks will be de- 
veloped in time. Good possi- 
bilities will be offered for 

















field study in the natural 
sciences and camping facili- 
ties will be provided for study 
groups who wish to remain 
in the field overnight. 
Teachers desiring further 
information on the general 
program may secure it by 
communicating with the su- 
perintendent at any of the 
following places: Colonial 
National Monument, York- 
town, Va.; George Washing- 
ton Birthplace National 
Monument, Washington’s 
Birthplace, Va.; Fredericks- 
burg and Spotsylvania Na- 
tional Military Park, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. The service 
includes the Appomattox and 
Sailor’s Creek areas and ar- 
rangements may be made promptly for the hand- 


ling of classes. The National Park Service will 
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The trench and earthworks at Battery No. 5, captured by the Federals 
June 15, 1864. Petersburg National Military Park. 


welcome the cooperation of educators in develop- 
ing the technique of this type of instruction. 








T the close of school the past summer, I 
joined a party to travel in Europe for the 
purpose of observing school work in some 

of the European countries. It was desirable to 

reach England while the schools were in session. 

Contacts were quickly made with the World Adult 

Education Association, the English Speaking 

Union, the American University Union, the Lon- 

don Board of Education, the Board of Education 

of England, and the New Education Fellowship. 

Through these organizations all types of schools 

were open for visitation. Virginia’s Curriculum 

Revision Program was presented at a World 

Fellowship tea in London. 

School correspondence offers many opportuni- 

For twelve years 


ties of wholesome contacts. 


there has been a correspondence with Miss Marian 
Calloway, of Stratford-on-Avon, a descendant of 
Ann Hathaway. It was my privilege to visit Miss 
Calloway on this trip and to receive directly from 
her much information concerning the great bard. 
Visits to Cambridge and Oxford Universities, 


Recent European Observations 
By MRS. F. C. BEVERLEY, Whitmell 











Winchester College, and the famous Eton School 
brought many interesting reactions. 

In France everything on the surface seemed 
quite calm and peaceful. Paris was celebrating 
the great festival week of the midsummer season. 
The city was colorfully decorated and special pro- 
grams of theatres and races were arranged for 
the attraction of tourists. 
cially interested in the treasures of the Louvre, 
Notre Dame, Versailles, and other notable places. 

A hurried visit was made to Geneva, thence to 


Our party was espe- 


Rome. Since.we were there on Sunday, we 
attended services at St. Peter’s. 

After a day spent in the Vatican and in the 
Forum, we went to Florence to visit the Pitti and 
Uffizi galleries. The Milan Cathedral gave us joy 
but we were disappointed in not being able to see 
“The Last Supper” as it was feast day and the 
monastery was closed. 

The American People’s College in Europe has 
headquarters at Oetz in Austrian Tirol. One is 
enraptured by the beauty of the Tirol. The Oetz 
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Valley has seven distinct levels of valley vegeta- 
tion; corn, native American maize, was growing 
luxuriantly in the lower levels but could not sur- 
vive the upper ones. Much of the country life is 
similar to that of the Middle Ages. The fertile 
land is divided up into pitiably small patches and 
the methods of cultivation and harvesting are the 
most primitive. There is a constant fight against 
landslides and streams breaking out of their 
courses. In spite of primitive conditions and the 
constant struggle with nature, the inhabitants have 
developed not only a strong tradition of democracy 
but a true and enduring culture. One can chance 
upon, in hikes, the homes of a painter, a wood 
carver, or a silversmith. It is rare to find a home 
without attractive decoration of some sort either 
inside or outside. This love of beauty is expressed 
in the growing of flowers in every vegetable gar- 
den. The mountains and roads are free from 
gaudy advertisements but instead one sees chapels 
and shrines. The Tirolians have not only had 
the constant and vigilant service of the church and 
an educated ministry but since the time of Maria 
Theresa have had compulsory school education. 

From Innsbruck, Austria, we saw the wonder- 
ful performances of the Passion Play. Often the 
criticism is made that this play has been commer- 
cialized. We came away convinced that as far as 
the public will permit them, the citizens of Ober- 
ammergau have kept simple and sincere the ful- 
fillment of their vow to express reverently their 
gratitude for their deliverance. 

In Dresden, Munich, and Berlin, one did not 
see so many Brown Shirts or Black Shirts, but 
everywhere were seen young men and women 
going to their work in the morning on bicycles. 
The automobiles were comparatively few. One 
saw scores and scores of young men and women 
prepared for their hikes out into the country. Evi- 
dently there is in Germany today a cult of health. 

Czechoslovakia is one of the republics born 
during the World War which has resisted all forms 
of fascism and dictatorship while the surrounding 
countries have succumbed to the new movement. 
Here the facists constituted one of the minority 
parties and are allowed the same privileges as the 
rest of the thirty parties. While there is unem- 
ployment in this country, there seem to be fewer 
signs of economic distress than in France, Ger- 
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many, or Austria. There is a fairly even economic 
balance between industry and agriculture. 

One of the objects in visiting Prague was to see 
the ‘“Nasaryk Homes,” named after the beloved 
president and father of his country. There are 
buildings for children, for the feeble-minded, and 
for the normal children needing physical rehabili- 
tation for shorter or longer periods. Any person 
of any age who cannot be taken care of at home 
may come here regardless of his financial condi- 
tion. The economy of maintaining on one campus 
all the various social institutions can readily be 


seen. 
Everywhere in Russia the general well-being of 


the masses is evidenced by such signs as splendid 
working conditions, facilities for the enjoyment 
of leisure, provision for sickness and old age, free- 
dom from the curse of unemployment and a rising 
standard of living. Russia’s total school enrolment 
has jumped five hundred per cent in five years and 
now stands at 25,000,000. Her school expendi- 
tures last year exceeded the total governmental 
budget of Germany, Italy, or Poland, and no other 
six countries in Europe can boast an aggregate 
college enrolment equal to Russia’s alone. 

A liberty loving American is thrilled to see the 
happiness of Finland, Esthania, Latvia, and 
Lithunia over their independence. There is a 
question in a visitor’s mind as to how long these 
small countries bordering on the Baltic can main- 
tain independence. Finland has made marked 
progress since the World War. She has wiped out 
illiteracy entirely. Optimism prevails among all 
these people. 

The Scandinavian countries realize the import- 
ance of educating adults. The folk high school 
movement that started in Denmark under Grundt- 
vig has spread to Norway, Sweden and Finland. 
The necessity for an educated people was the 
foundation of the folk school and this adult edu- 
cation movement has given Denmark a world-wide 
reputation. Grundtvig recognized that if popular 
government was to be a success the citizens must 
be educated. Education he looked at primarily as 
a means to make men better, for it was useless to 
fill them with knowledge or stir them to action 
unless that action was governed by a higher con- 
Only would good men be able to 
The 


ception of life. 
rule the nation in the right way, he thought. 











Scandinavian countries are certainly throwing out 
a challenge to America to educate all of its 
citizens. 

This trip carried me into eleven European 
countries. In each city there was some person to 
put us in intimate touch with the social and eco- 
nomic problems of that country. 

Ministers of education granted me conferences 
and arranged for visits to various types of school. 
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Many days were spent in farm homes and in 
Russian communes. In spite of these interesting 
experiences, I returned to America with a prayer 
of thanksgiving for my country, its ideals of free- 
dom, its desire to give a chance to every boy and 
girl, The summer’s observation increases my love 
for our Democracy as it offers us a chance to think 
as we will, to say what we think, and to worship 
according to the dictates of our own conscience. 





HE sketch “Virginia’s Presidents,” which 
“| presented as a pageant by the Virginia 
delegates at the last meeting of the National 
Education Association in Washington, D. C., may 
be used as a school assembly program. 
The stage setting requires eight life-size picture 
frames against a background of black curtains. A 
stage setting, which is somewhat easier and less 
expensive to provide, would require a large book 
through which the characters might enter upon the 
stage. Such a book was made by the pupils of the 
writer last year. We used bass wood six inches 
wide, one-half inch thick to make the two 6 x 4 
feet frames for the back and the front of the book. 
These were hinged together so that the book might 
be opened and closed. A castor on the front frame 
made the book open more smoothly. The outside 
of the front cover was made of beaver board; on 
the inside was tacked some unbleached cotton. 
A curtain of the same material, with an opening 
in the center through which the characters entered, 
was fastened to the front of the back section. 
Craft paper was used to cover the hinges and bind 
the covers together, and the whole was painted. 
If the frames are used, they should be placed 
four on each side of “Virginia” in a semi-circle at 
the back of the stage, and the persons represent- 
ing the presidents should enter from the side and 
take their places in the order of their administra- 
tion. The book may be placed in the center and 
“Virginia” may stand at one side. The presidents 
may take their places four on each side of the 
book. A child dressed as a page may open and 


close the book. 





Virginia’s Presidents—A Pageant 
By ELEANOR P. ROWLETT, Richmond 


Characters and Costumes 

The “Spirit of Virginia” dressed in a white robe 
and gold headdress carries a shield with the seal 
of Virginia on it. 
The eight Presidents 

George Washington (1789-1797) 

Thomas Jefferson (1801-1809) 

James Madison (1809-1817) 

James Monroe (1817-1825) 

William Henry Harrison (1841) 

John Tyler (1841-1843) 

Zachary Taylor (1849-1850) 

Woodrow Wilson (1913-1921) 


For correct costumes, study the costumes in pic- 
tures of the presidents. 
The “Spirit of Virginia” enters to the strains of 
“Tell Me of a Land that’s Fair.” 
Virginia: I am Virginia, the Mother of Presi- 
dents. I present to you today my noble 
sons. 


Behold! my first illustrious son 
“The Country’s Father,” George 
Washington. 


(Washington enters to strains of “Yankee 
Doodle.’’) 


In leadership he stands supreme 
The shining star of the patriot’s 
dream. 
His memory inspires us to courage and 
truth, 


Virginia: 
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To service and loyalty and rights— 
forsooth. 
With this tribute old we salute him 
again— 
He is “first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” 


The nation’s independence penned 
Virginia’s second son 
The “Sage of Monticello,” 
Thomas Jefferson. 


(Jefferson enters to music “Hail Columbia.”) 

He purchased Louisiana, so our coun- 
try’s boundaries grew; 

He believed in education for the many 
not the few. 


Virginia: 


When the new-created nation 

Called its statesmen in convention 
To plan the future government 

Of this republic institution, 
’Twas a son of Old Virginia, 

James Madison his name, 


(Madison enters and takes his place to the tune 
of “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.”) 


Whose labor and whose wisdom 
Brought to him the fame 

Of being called— 
The ‘“‘Father of the Constitution.” 


Virginia: 


The next son from the Old Dominion 
Whose two terms are known today 
As the “Era of Good Feeling,” 
When peace reigned in full sway, 
Was James Monroe, of Westmore- 
land, 
The “Compromisor” named. 


(Monroe enters to ‘““The Star-Spangled Banner.’’) 


He added Florida to the states 
And the “Monroe Doctrine” 
framed. 


Virginia: 


William Henry Harrison 
Served the briefest term of all, 


( Harrison enters to “America.’’) 


But thirty days was president 
When death to him did call. 

As a leader against the Indians 
In claiming the Middle West 

He gained the name of “Tippecanoe” 
By which we know him best. 


Virginia: 


The first president by succession 
John Tyler next I call. 


(Tyler enters to strains of “The Bonnie Blue 
Flag.”’) 


To the states he added Texas 
The largest of them all. 


Virginia: 


The first soldier by profession 
To grace the president’s chair 
Was General Zachary Taylor. 


(Taylor enters to “Green Grow The Rushes 


O.”) 


He died in office there. 
*Twas in the war with Mexico 


Virginia: 


That Taylor rose to fame, 
“Old Rough and Ready” he was called 
His daring won that name. 


The last son of Virginia 
To be the nation’s head 
Was Woodrow Wilson. 


(Wilson enters to music of “Keep the Home 
sire 2 ’ ” 
Fires Burning.”’) 


A teacher, a philosopher 
Whose tortured pathway led 

From peace to “War for Democracy” 
To “War for Peace” again. 

His life was lived for his country— 
For the world—that Peace might 

reign. 

We must wait for history to tell us 

If his life was lived in vain. 


Virginia: 

















Of other leaders from Virginia 
You may learn from history’s page 

She has ever served her country 
In every cause and age. 

May the glory of her statesmen 
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And famous sons of other days 
Ever shine to guide her future sons 
Along their new pathways. 


Curtain falls slowly as strains of “America, the 
Beautiful” are played. 








OME teachers look upon the school play as 
being an extra-curricular activity that is to 
be avoided as far as possible. It takes a lot 

of work and a lot of time to prepare the play. In 
some schools it is an annual affair and only one 
play is prepared during the school year. In this 
case it usually comes about commencement time 
and is regarded partly as a culmination of the 
year’s work. 

It is unfortunate that school plays are not taken 
seriously. Some school boards, and even some 
administrators, think of them as a pleasant experi- 
ence for the pupils and at the same time a means 
for raising money for the schools, and so they are 
tolerated. 

The school play, if rightly used, can be the best 
instrument for the development of pupil per- 
sonality that can be found. It cannot be such in 
the hands of an unsympathetic and untrained 
teacher, but in the hands of a capable director it 
can accomplish wonders. 

We call many of our activities “extra-curricu- 
lar.” There is already some question as to 
whether these so-called “extra-curricular” activi- 
ties are not worth more in the lives of the pupils 
than some of our dull routine studies we have held 
to for so long. 

It is too bad that in most instances, especially in 
the smaller schools, the plays are used chiefly to 
raise money. Funds are constantly needed for 
such things as school equipment, annual, class 
banquets, athletic equipment, etc. And so the 
school play is staged. 

Properly handled the play should be cast so 
as to give the boys and girls opportunity to por- 
tray characters that are naturally different from 
This might cause a very poor play, 


their own. 


The School Play 


By ROY HELMS, Amelia 


so far as the entertainment value is concerned, 
but raising money should be the last thought 
connected with the play. Plays are educational 
and should be used for their educational value, 
not merely to raise money. The play should be 
a personality developer, and this it can be if 
properly handled. 

But alack and alas! 
ricular” activity and must still be done outside 


It is still an “extra-cur- 


school hours or pushed in at any extra time that 
can be found during the school day. 

One smali high school of five teachers has 
handled its plays, has done good work and made 
A period of forty minutes each day is 
used for physical education. The 
teacher meets the cast at this time and holds re- 


money. 
dramatic 


hearsals on each play for about five weeks. Only 
about two night rehearsals are held and these 
immediately before the final presentation. 

During the last four years this school has not 
charged more than twenty-five cents admission. 
This was the uniform admission for both adults 
and children until last year, when a smaller 
charge was made for children. However, at com- 
mencement plays the uniform rate is still used. 
This is a small amount and yet sometimes over 
a hundred dollars is taken in, and this is not to 
be scoffed at. 

About a week before the final performance, 
another play has been cast and the books given 
out. This makes it possible for the pupils to be 
familiar with the play at the first reading, and 
possibly have some parts memorized. In this 
way seven or eight plays are given during the 
year, some money is added to the high school 
fund, the dramatic teacher has a constant job 
coaching the plays, and a large number of boys 
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and girls are given an opportunity to make a 
stage appearance. 

Sometimes the pupils are given more than one 
role during the year, but usually a different 
group is used. 

Three act plays are usually used in this school. 
One and two act plays have been tried but these 
do not seem to hold the same interest as the 
longer plays. 

For the sake of novelty, plays using all girls 
and all boys have been given but these do not 
draw so well. Neither the girls nor boys take 
as much interest when the cast is divided. 

Although large casts are more difficult to 
handle, the participants work better and there is 
a larger audience interest. 
characters it has been found best to have all parts 
of the school district represented. 
will draw a larger audience. 

Another device for getting a large audience is 
to use a large chorus composed of boys and girls 
from all grades. A chorus of 50 or 75 voices is 
not too much, and each child in the chorus will 
bring several paid admissions. The training 
which the chorus receives is well worth the time. 
Not enough of our boys and girls know how to 
sing. 

It may be best to have all the extra numbers 
before the opening of the play rather than be- 
tween the acts. Running the chorus or other 
extra numbers between the acts may break the 
train of thought in the minds of the audience and 
the play may not be so well received. 

Friday evening is usually the best time to give 
the play. The pupil seldom uses Friday evening 
for study. The following day is free, and the 
janitor vill have time to sweep the auditorium, if 
necessary, before the next school day, but most 
important of all about the time is the attitude of 
mind that the audience may have. People may 
be glum and sour at the beginning of the week, 
but near the end they are in a happier state of 
mind and they are ready to laugh and enjoy the 
play. This is a recognized fact by the old stage 
troupers, and the reception by the audience can 
either make or ruin the play. If the players know 
that their lines are going over and that they are 
really entertaining the audience, they will do their 
very best. 


In choosing the 


Such a cast 
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There are exceptions to all rules, of course. For 
instance, one small school once presented “The 
Rose of El Monte” on Friday evening and again 
on Monday evening to a large and appreciative 
audience each time. 

The small school should not attempt a play re- 
quiring a change of scenery between acts. Ifa 
set could be swung up into the gridiron and 
another set let down it would be all right, but few 
schools are prepared to do this. Play book pub- 
lishers are now realizing the stage handicap which 
the small school has and nearly all new plays pre- 
pared especially for school use require only one 
stage setting. 

Above all else, the two things most responsible 
for killing amateur plays are late starting and 
delays between acts. A definite time should be 
set for beginning and the entertainment should 
begin strictly on time. 

There is nothing more exasperating than de- 
lays between acts. Don’t think that the play can 
be prolonged this way. The estimated time for 
a three act play is about two hours, but if there is 
no delay between acts this may be cut to 14 hours 
and the audience always appreciates the fact that 
there are no delays. 

A very common fault is the failure of the mem- 
bers of the cast to speak loud enough to be heard 
all over the auditorium. They can hear each other 
on the stage and they forget that the audience has 
paid good money to hear what they have to say, 
even to all the whispers. 

Stage make-up can work wonders. It has the 
psychological effect of giving the player confi- 
dence in himself and causing him to feel that he 
really is a different person. 
to create chinamen, villians, beggars and dudes 
with a little make-up. Pupils are keenly inter- 
ested in it and it perfects the illusion for the 
audience. A short summer course in make-up is 
a good investment for any teacher. 

Make-up materials can best be secured from the 
manufacturers. They usually allow schools 
about a twenty per cent discount from the usual 
sale prices. These materials can be secured from 
M. Stein Cosmetic Company, New York City, or 
Henry C. Miner, Inc., 461 East 147th Street, New 
York City. Ask for their catalogues of make-up 
material. 


It is an easy matter 
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Fellowship and Scholarship Grants 


HE American Library Association, under 
the provisions of a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, offers a limited 
number of fellowship and scholarship grants for 
the study of librarianship to residents of the 
United States and Canada. 
PURPOSE OF THE GRANTS 
The purpose of the grants is to encourage and 
aid persons who are capable of making specific 
contributions to the library profession, by enabling 
them to pursue a year of study or research in 
library problems. Candidates must be graduates 
of approved colleges or universities. They should 
also have had at least one year of work in a library 
school and satisfactory experience in library work. 
Under extraordinary circumstances these latter 
requirements may be waived when the candidate 
presents satisfactory evidence that he is competent, 
by virtue of other training and experience, to pur- 
sue “effectively the study that he proposes. The 
work of candidates who are given awards must be 
done in connection with an educational institution 
recognized as appropriate for the supervision of 
their studies, but need not necessarily be done in 
residence, 
STIPEND 
The stipend for a fellowship will be $1,500 or 
more and will vary according to the requirements 
and qualifications of the recipient. Scholarships 
varying in amount from $750-$1000 may be 
awarded to persons with more limited training and 
experience. Present employment conditions and 
the need for restraint in recruiting incline the 
Committee to devote the larger part of these funds 
to fellowships rather than to scholarships. When 
warranted, the stipend may be renewed for a 
second year, but a renewal should not be antici- 
pated by any applicant. Grants will be condi- 
tional upon the acceptance of the applicant by the 
institution chosen to supervise the work. 
REPORTS 
A report of the year’s work, covering results 
accomplished during the period of study, will be 
required from each appointee. The director of the 
library school or some other qualified officer of the 
educational institution that supervises the work 
will be asked to present a report to the Committee 





evaluating the work of the appointee. Theses or 
other productions will be subject to the disposition 
of the Committee on Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships, as regards publication and distribution, ex- 
cept as modified by local university regulations. 


APPLICATION 

Each applicant should address a typewritten 
letter to the chairman of the American Library 
Association Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships, Mr. Harrison W. Craver, Engineer- 
ing Societies Library, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y., giving information on the following 
points : 

a. Age. 

b. Record of college work, including name of 
college, dates, degrees, major subjects of study, 
relative standing in class, transcript of course 
records, etc. 

c. Reading and speaking knowledge of foreign 
languages. 

d. Training and experience in library work; other 
occupational experience. 

e. Plan of proposed study in detail. 

f. Educational auspices under which applicant 
desires to study. 

g. Names and addresses of three persons who can 
speak, on the basis of their own professional 
competence and from personal knowledge of 
the candidate, as to the candidate’s capacity (1) 
for library work and (2) for specific work out- 
lined under “e” above. 

h. Candidates should be prepared to submit health 
certificates. 

Applicants should not request persons named in 
section “g” to write directly to the Committee. 

Copies of printed or typewritten works may be 
submitted. A recent photograph of the applicant 

(preferably unmounted and of small size) should 

be sent. 
All documents submitted become part of the 
records of the Committee, and cannot be returned. 
Applications for grants for the school year 
1935-1936 should be filed before February 1, 1935. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 

The Committee will act on the applications be- 
fore April 1 and applicants will be notified as soon 
as possible. 
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List of Retired Teachers in Virginia, December 1, 1934 


By SIDNEY B. HALL, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Class Year 
Retired 


Accomac County 
Harriet B. Higgins B 
Mrs, George C. Richardson... A 
Miss Daisy C. Ayres A 
John L. Taylor 
Miss M. Essie Evans 


B 
Mrs. Daisy B. Floyd, Col’d... A 
Mrs. Margaret E. W. Downing. B 


Albemarle County 


Miss Sophia B. Ashby 
Mrs. Lily J. Maupin 
Miss Mary E. Calhoun 
Miss Lucy R. Temple 
Miss Bmily A. Davis 
Miss Nannie M. Hill 
Moses Hearns, Col’d 

S. H. White, Col’d 
Ella V, Alexander, Col’d 
Miss Ola E. Payne 
Miss Rosa L. Gilmer 
James E. Lewis, Col’d 
Miss Mary E. Reader 
Miss Blanche Carter 
William T. Jackson, Col’d.. 
Mrs. Minnie J. Knoblock 
Mrs F. M. Bruce 

Mrs. Bessie R. Durrett 
Mrs. Alberta Hearns, Col’d.... 
Miss Virginia Landes 
J. H. Shelton, Col’d 
Miss A. J. Dawson 
Miss Shannon Maloney 
Miss Girtha L. Bishop 
Mrs. Sallie A. Smith 


Alleghany County 
Miss R. M. Holyman 
Garrett W. White, Col’d 
A. P. Carter... 
Miss Nellie S. Puryear 
Miss May R. Clement 
J. S. Bowman 
W. G. Watson, Col’d 
Mrs, Sallie C. Collins 
Mrs. Martha E. P. Watson, C’d B 


Amelia County 


Miss Mary W. Coleman B 
Mrs. Eula L. Bragg, Col’d.... B 


Amherst County 
Mrs. N. B. Gillespie 
Miss Marion Bulbeck 
Mrs, Emma W. Pryor 


L A 
John W. Hutcherson, Col’d... B 
T. J. Smoot . B 
Silas N. Berry, Col’d A 
Laura W. Pettyjohn, Col’d.... A 
Fannie Leet A 
Miss Eliza Higginbotham.... A 
Mrs. Alice Blair, Col’d B 
Mrs. Lelia H, E. Broady, Col’d B 
George W. Mason, Col’d B 
Mrs. Mary C. Goode, Col’d.... A 


Appomattox County 
Miss Addie Dawson... 
Mrs. C. W. Phelps 
Mary E. Patterson, Col’d 
P. R, Barbour, Col’d 
Miss Edmonia V. Hardy 
Miss Anna D. Jones 


Arlington County 


Miss Bettie W. Nevitt 
T. W. Hyson, Col’d 


Quar- 
Class Year terly 
Retired Pension 
Augusta County 
John C. Weast 1910 
Mrs. G. M. Tisdale 1915 
T. J. Argenbright 1916 
Miss M. H. Ryan 1916 
Miss Sallie T. Christian 1918 
Miss Dora V. Brownlee 1919 
T. B. Johnson, Col’d 1909 
Miss Mariam E. Kibler 1924 
Miss Alice Williams 
Mrs. Alma B. Kerr 
D. O. Good 
Miss Minnie J. Rodgers 
Ey, Bee SROMBOR, COME... 2. cccce y 
Henry C. Coffman 
Mrs. Beulah Roll 
Miss Cora Hudson 
Mrs. Lucy Sutler 
Mrs. Jennie S. Crawford 
Miss Laura A. Keister 
Walter Lee Kerr 
Mrs. Maude A. Kerr 
Miss Pearl Coffey 
Mrs. Nora L. Bocock 


eee i 
Nannie E. Whiting, Col’d.... B 
Miss Rosa Coffman B 


M. L. Woodsell 
Mary S. LaRue 
W. S. LaRue 


Charlotte L. Sale 

Mrs, M. R. Rucker 

James E, Witt 

Mrs. M. U. Griggs 

Miss Sallie Lindsay 

Geo. E. Teass 

James B. Feather 

Miss Idella F. Lindsay 

Miss Annie C. Aunspaugh.... 
Miss Margaret Byrne 

Miss M. Verna Thaxton 
Mrs. Gilmo B. Welch 

Miss Ida Hardy 

Mrs. Roberta Dooley 

Miss Editha N. Wise......... 
Mrs. Anna B. Martin, Col’d.. A 
Miss Helen S. Jones.......... B 
Miss Exey B. Quarles 

Miss Linda Perkins 

William C. Huddleston 
William R. Dyke, Col’d 

Bere. Ta. Tek POMGR. 0 ov ccccccce 
Miss Adrienne Adams 


Bland County 
F. M. Radford 
Miss Jessie Groseclose 
Miss Naomi Wagner 


Botetourt County 


Miss Emma Noftsinger 

Miss Elizabeth Latane 

Miss Allie B, Caldwell 

A. H. Preston, Col’d 

Miss M. Blanche Goode 

Mrs. Lila K. McVey 

Mrs. Cora Dobbins Green 

Mrs. Nannie R. Peters........ y 
Miss Bessie Thomas 

Mrs. Ethel T. Wilkinson 


Brunswick County 


Courtney B. Kennon 
Mrs. Lucie C. Radford 
Mrs. Nannie B. Field 
Miss Josie Hatcher 
Fannie G. Reavis, Col’d 








Class Year Age 
Retired 
Mary Hodges L. Peede, Col’d 1928 650 
Mrs. Lucy K. Jones.........-. 1930 55 
pe © 6’ aaa eee 5 1931 62 
Mrs, Lizzie G. Harrison...... B 1933 53 
Mrs. Mary A. Huckstep...... B 1934 63 
Buchanan County 
Mrs. Marion A, Wood......... A 1923 50 
Wisaw Core Es, BRAG. «cos cee cces B 1925 54 
Miss Nellie Ramey.......... A 1932 42 
Buckingham County 
Mrs. Carrie P. Saunders..... A 1909 57 
Mrs. Julia A. Moseley........ A 1922 69 
Sve Ta TE PUG «oo 5 cee woes A 1923 57 
Sophia B. Laury, Col’d....... B 1924 50 
Miss Nettie C. Swoope....... B 1925 55 
Queen BE. Ragland, Col’d...... A 1928 44 
Miss Livia G. Steger......... B 1929 55 
Mrs. Katie F. Davis.......... A 1930 49 
Mrs. Clara Robertson........ B 1931 55 
Mrs. Sally B. Bondurant..... A 1931 58 
Mrs. Rosa N. Logan, Col’d... A 1932 42 
Mrs. May Moseley........... A 1932 56 
Miss Mattie P. Johnson...... A 1934 45 
ee ee eee B 1934 64 
Campbell County 
Miss Sallie V, Gilliam........ A 1917 45 
Mrs. T. B. Moorman........«. A 1922 60 
Jeol GC. WeeMeP. 24: 600ss08< oe B 1923 65 
Miss Bertha Maloney........ B 1926 54 
Mrs. Elnora E. Pool.........- A 1926 58 
Miss Rosa Bateman......... B 1927 58 
Miss Agnes O’Halloran...... B 1927 70 
Thos, W. Tweedy, Col’d....... B 1928 59 
Miss Georgie T. Snead....... B 1923 57 
Mrs. Mary E. Mayo.......... A 1931 66 
Miss Bettie P. Burton........ B 1931 59 
Mrs, M. A. Burnette.......... A 1933 57 
Miss Mattie W. Haden....... B 1933 54 
Mrs. H. B. Merryman........ R 1933 55 
Mrs. Adelle Bowman, Col’d... B 1934 53 
Miss Lillian Patrick.......... B 1934 53 
Miss Ada R. Payne.........- B 1934 57 
Caroline County 
Mrs. Ada H. Blanton........ B 1910 53 
Miss Mary L. Wright........ B 1923 50 
Miss F. L. Faulkner.......... B 1926 65 
Liston L. Davis, Col’d........ A 1926 64 
Mrs. Alice L. Waller........- B 1926 68 
Louisa B. Glassell........+.- B 1926 70 
Wireman BR DEREt. 2c cc cccsecs B 1927 58 
Miss Eva V. Wright.......... B 1927 56 
Miss Annie W. Hill........... A 1929 62 
Mrs. Effie L. Campbell, Col’d.. A 1931 61 
Carroll County 
SE a bob asbhoeawe eons B 1909 49 
Whe Us POEL so ccc coceveeves A 1913 69 
ee Cs cb U0 46000 08 nese A 1915 49 
BAe RE 6 ob N beck cvduwcee B 1917 60 
NN a ee A 1925 53 
a, WEEE, es ence ceeaees A 1925 63 
DOE Be, EES hic ccccdvsues A 1927 50 
Ci We, ees bn 0 6c0ceceees A 1927 47 
See sO, in. 6 kk Sw dvcees B 1927 58 
Mrs. Patsy D. Alderman...... A 1930 51 
Re re ere A 1930 54 
Gy We, MeO Fr Sh bic sr icaae A 1933 52 
pe ae eee eee A 1934 46 
Charles City County 
Mrs. Maggie J. Smith........ B 1923 54 
Mrs, Sallie B. Brown, Col’d... A 1932 57 
Mrs. Lena M, A. Hartsoe..... B 1933 58 


Mrs. M. B. Mason.....c.seeee A 1914 
, a ae A 1918 
Frank L. Hall, Col’d.....ccces B 1909 
Mrs. Rosa M. Bass.........6. B 1925 
Wm. T. Bedford, Col’d....... B 1929 
Mrs. EB. R. Carrington, Col’d.. A 1929 
Miss Annie F. Boswell....... B 1929 
Louise M. Brooks, Col’d...... B 1929 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
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Class Year Age 
Retired 
Miss Ellen B. Bouldin..... A 1929 69 
Mrs, Onnie L. Bedford, “Col’a. B 1930 54 
Mrs. Mary E. W. Puryear, Col’d B 1930 61 
Miss Mattie E. Thornton..... B 1932 54 
Chesterfield County 
Miss Etta Goode .........-.. o 1908 43 
Bees Ds De MENTE se ca ccccvers ™ * 1927 56 
Miss Margaret T. Burke. - B 1927 51 
Lillie B. Willis, Col’d. «ee 1929 50 
Miss Elizabeth P. Bohannon. — | 1930 81 
Mrs. C. F. Conley........ cooe & 1931 69 
Miss Myrtie L. Simmons..... B 1931 54 
Mrs. Susie J. Tinsley, Col’d... B 1932 60 
Mrs. Nannie EB. Frazier, Col’d. A 1933 59 
Mrs. Annie M. King.......... A 1933 54 
Clarke County 
Mrs. Lona Stinson..... ner A 1915 59 
Mrs. Lillie M. Glover........ B 1919 59 
Mrs. Margaret Myers..... oe SS 1919 57 
Miss Cassie Pidgeon......... B 1926 61 
Miss Elizabeth L. Houghton.. A 1931 49 
Se ey WOE: ccccnmecres's B 1934 56 
Craig County 
Mrs. Amanda C. Dowdy...... A 1923 42 
ey MSE oe A 1930 62 
Miss Lottie McPherson...... B 1931 55 
 } 4. 7 ES ee ae A 1933 54 
Culpeper County 
ey le OOD Saas ccebecees B 1912 51 
CO” ER ee ee A 1914 58 
OS OT, eae B 1916 61 
Miss Maggie V. Johnson...... B 1920 71 
Mrs. Ella G. Duval, Col’d..... A 1916 46 
Mrs. Annie M. Atkins........ A 1923 47 
Miss Stella Rowzie.......... A 1925 48 
Miss Iva R. Grimsley......... B 1929 50 
James S. Shanklin........... A 1930 65 
Mrs. Mary E. D. Wallace, Col’d B 1930 54 
Benjamin B. Mitchell........ B 1932 73 
Cumberland County 
Miss Mary A. Womack....... B 1917 50 
Mrs, V. Wilson, Col’d..... <<. a 1916 51 
ee ok , CEs o60stee eos A 1925 50 
Miss Ida M. Powers......... B 1927 54 
Miss Marie L. Rhodes........ A 1928 50 
Dickenson County 
W. BP. Kennedy. ..ccccrccrcces B 1926 58 
Seek, GC Ce COR. 0 oc co cessess A 1927 44 
Mrs. Rosa B. Kennedy....... A 1927 46 
+ PPP TT PTT A 1929 38 
Milton W. Remines.......... B 1930 59 
POCTy Gimert . nc ccccvcveccses A 1933 48 
Mrs. Alta B. Arrington...... A 1934 38 
Dinwiddie County 
Mra. BD. TB. Cole... sccceccoss B 1922 61 
Samuel G. Boisseau.......... B 1908 45 
Mra. Lula D, Mipps.....c.sees A 1917 61 
Mrs. Willie W. Diehl........ B 1920 56 
Beverly J. Fletcher, Col’d.... B 1918 59 
Miss Lucie Cleaton.......... B 1924 59 
Mattie A. EB. Williams, Col’d.. A 1927 50 
Mrs. Ada A. Ragsdale....... A 1927 61 
Mrs. Laura H. Lippitt....... A 1928 49 
Miss Lucy G. Harris......... B 1928 60 
Mrs. Estelle J. Coleman, Col’d B 1931 58 
Mrs. Armitta P. Evans, Col’d. B 1934 62 
Elizabeth City County 
Andrew W. E. Bassette, Col’d.. B 1920 58 
Mrs. Ellen F. Gray, Col’d.... B 1934 66 





Essex County 


Miss Genevieve Gresham..... B 1919 
Miss Lizzie J. Rowzie..... (one 1921 
Mrs. Mary G. Atkins... co & 1923 
Mrs. Josie Spindle..... ee 1924 
Ida S. Cauthorne, Col’d....... A 1925 
Nettie A. Coleman, Col’d..... B 1927 
Mrs. Ida P. Courtney......... B 1932 


123 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 














































































100.00 







37.50 


100.00 
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Quar- Quar- 
Class Year Age terly Class Year Age terly 
Retired Pension Retired Pension 


Pairfax County 


Mrs. Emma J. Haight 1924 
Mrs. Mary S. — 1916 


1919 
A. T. Shirley, Col’ d.. 
Mary Holland, Col’d 


Miss G. D. 8. 

Miss Sadie C. Detwiler 
Mrs. Cora L. Buckley 
Mrs. Effie H. Moon 

Mrs. Carrie H. Grosclose 


Fauquier County 
C WW. _Breeke..cccess 
E. S. Edmonds... 
W. H. Byrd... 


Robert Em’t Miles, Col’d.... 
Landon C. Green, Col’d 
Miss Ella V. Weeden 


Miss Mattie R. Jones 
Mrs. A. M. Ford, Col’d... 
W. Selone Moore... 

Lee Howdershell 

Mrs. Bettie V. Moore 
Mrs. Kellogg H. Marshall 
Miss Lizzie Shumate 
Frank H. Brooks, Col’d 
Miss Lottie Teates 


Brownlow Light 

Miss Hester A. Lancaster... 
Mrs. Sue J. Shelor 

A, L. Guthrie 

J. A. L. Sutphin 

Miss Pattie B. Dobbins 
Green J. Martin 

Mrs. Lura A. Phlegar 

Miss Grace Dobbins 

R. L. Phillips 

E. M. Dickerson 

Pe Aes RO, CONE. caccaccecs y 
Mrs. Carrie K. Prillaman 
Miss Lura R. Booth 

John R. Altizer 

Mrs. Ballie V. Reed 

Mrs. Nellie W. Epperly 


Fluvanna County 


Mrs. Bertha D. H. Sclater.... 
Moses D. Lucas B 


Miss May Eliza Bowles 

Miss Willie B. Morris........ B 
Miss Cora E. Marshall B 
Mrs. Edna J. Woodson, Col’d. A 
Miss Mattie B. Haden........ A 
mabtiio Beott, Cal @icccscisrs A 


Franklin County 


Miss L. L. Calloway 

Miss Mattie B. Duncan 

B. F. Drewry 

Mrs. J. B. Ziegler 

Mrs, Elizabeth J. Craddock. 
Miss Louisa F. Craft 

Miss Mary B. Hayden 

Miss V. E. Whitlow 

Miss Roxie Ramsey.........-. B 
Miss Mattie T. Wade 

Mrs. Lula D. Moir 

Mrs. Eliza C. Pearson 

Mrs. Minnie Goode 

Bere BANE WOGR. ccc ccccccs y 
Miss Bertha Muse, Col’d 

Mrs. Nannie L. Doughton.... 
Mrs. Lizzie H. Mattox 

J. H. Pullen, Col’d 

Mrs. Lillian H. Turner 

Miss Bertie K. Perdue 


Frederick County 


Miss A. Belle Larrick 
Miss Mamie Tanquary 


66 
57 
62 
46 
54 
61 
48 
58 
70 
57 
55 


Wm. D, DeHaven 61 
Miss Ida Guard 53 
William F. White 65 


John C. French 
Miss Jennie Guthrie 


d 
Miss Annie L. Brotherton. 


Gloucester County 


Miss Fannie L. Wiatt 

Miss Mary K. Leavitt 

J. S. Fauntleroy, Col’d 

Robt. L. Briggs, Col’d... 
Frank W. Phillips, Col’d 

Miss Bates Lamberth 

Mrs. Isabella G, Smith, Col’d.. 


Goochland County 


W. H. Turner 

Miss Ada Trice 

Mrs. Eliza C. Barrett, Col’d... 
Miss Ida A. Lacy 

Mrs. E. E. Hughes 

Mrs. Julia Monteiro 

Miss Annie E. Bowles... 
Miss Fannie Trice 

Miss Daisye Rutherford 


Grayson County 


Miss Sallie E. W. Wilson..... J 
Boyd A. Rhudy 

Miss Lillian M. Cornett 

J. I. Paisley 


J. E. Isom, Col’d 


Samuel Scott, Col’d 
Mrs. Fannie M. Haney 
Miss Luna F. Herndon 
Miss Myra L. Durrette 
Miss Alice W. Jennings 
Miss Mary R. Robinson 


Greenesville County 


Mrs. Myrtle B. J. Purdy 
Mrs. Fanny C. Rawles 


Halifax County 


Mrs. Mattie L. Epperson..... 
Miss Nannie E. Taylor 

Miss Anna A. Hayes......... 
Mrs. M. F. Willard 

Roland D. Mason, Col’d 

S. E. Ragland, Col’d 

Miss Mary A. Walker 

Bre. 1de Apt TUCK... ceccsece y 
Miss Sara F. Neathery 

Rebecca P. L. Floyd, Col’d... / 
Albert H. Reid, Col’d ; 
Miss Annie O. Carter......... 
Mrs. D. F. St. Clair 

Lilly Y. Plenty, Col’d 

Miss Mollie Green 

Miss Hallie B. Atkins 

Miss Sue Robertson 

Mrs. Mary Lacy Nowell...... A 
Mrs. Hardenia C. Woody, Col’d B 
Miss Florence H. Buntin B 
Miss Mary E. Coleman, Col’d B 
Mrs. Addie M. Tucker B 
Mrs, Sallie A. Penick, Col’d... 
Mrs, W. T. Weatherford...... A 


Hanover County 


Mrs. Hugh W. Jones 

Miss Lizzie Terrell 

Mrs. Ellen T. Osborn 

Mrs. Annie G. Jackson, Col’d. B 














Quar- 
Class Year Age terly 
Retired Pension 
Henrico County 

Miss Emma G. Winfree...... A 1919 61 76.62 
Mrs. Lula Hall Jones, Col’d... A 1923 48 40.25 
Mies Mary A. GOPVi.scccccce B 1926 57 97.88 
BG, ae WE s POORER. 0:0 0 vee vSe% A 1930 62 125.00 
Miss Mattie C. Hanes........ B 1909 49 56.25 
Mrs. Sallie N. Bradley....... B 1933 50 100.00 
Miss Ada ¥V. Pefrin.....0.cc0« B 1933 66 


Miss Lottie M. Evans....... 





Henry County 


i he SE EA Re ee, ' A 1909 
TU A a” a a ps B 1916 
Mrs. Eliza A. Hairston, Col’d. B 1920 
Peyton A, Gravely, Col’d..... A 1922 
Mrs. Mary S. Moore......... A 1923 
Miss Lizzie Nunnelee........ A 1923 
Miss Sallie W. Gravely....... B 1923 
|} & Ae B 1925 
Miss Gillie N. Koger......... B 1925 
a ee Ci TE Waa 64 0 oc 000 B 1925 
Annie B. Carter, Col’d........ B 1925 
Miss Annie Philpott......... A 1927 
ek I GE Oa 0-0 2:00-0:08 B 1929 
. . Pete. Cr. 66s ct ecesse B 1930 
Mrs. Lucy Williams Moss, C’d. A 1930 
Mrs. Levi F. Hairston, Col’d.. A 1930 
Miss Sallie J. Reamey....... B 1931 
Miss Sallie J. Dillard, Col’d... B 1933 
Highland County 
et th ios & oo e<Gkeenmee B 1909 
Wee HED 6b os cccdccece B 1909 


Isle of Wight County 


1929 
1931 


Lizzie M. Doles, Col’d....... B 
Miss S. Emma Bradshaw..... 





James City County 


Miles A. Baby TIPS. .cscices A 1918 
pe Oe B 1926 
Cc By Faem~onm, Cera... .sccccs B 1931 


King and Queen County 


W. V. S. Williams, Col’d..... A 1919 
Coleman Holmes, Col’d....... A 1922 
Miss Margaret V. Franke..... B 1927 
Mrs. Lucie W. Bagby......... B 1931 
pO OS ae ee B 1931 
Se Se Io 'n 6k. Kcoceweges B 1932 
King George County 
William J. Rogers........... B 1914 
Mrs. Carrie Sale Gray........ A 1928 
Martha B. Turner, Col’d..... B 1928 
Miss Monimia Quesenberry... B 1931 
Walter A. Parker, Col’d...... A 1932 


King William County 


Miss Loula B. Cooke 1925 
Alex. Dickerson, Col’d....... B 1929 


Lancaster County 


BE: SUE Be. DAR. io Kidesvdas B 1930 
Mrs. Mary A. Williams, Col’d. B 1934 
Mrs. Pauline M. Edwards, Col’d. A 1934 
Lee County 
Peter MaAPCRM. csccccrcessece A 1917 
J. A. Vandevanter........e.. A 1921 
Hampton Stuart Atkins...... A 1923 
Be EEE Ecc ced bwioccecse tens B 1924 
a es GS con scscen ses A 1925 
Champ Hamblin, Col’d........ B 1928 
Se, BTU oc es eneees es caees B 1928 
i) COs + scabs ce eened ewe A 1928 
pg PP Pere rs A 1929 
Games FT. DANS. 5 << v0 sic desc A 1933 
Mrs. Emma N. Edds.......... B 1933 
Se cab icccatecse ds B 1933 
Mrs. Irwin Gilly.....ccccscse A 1933 
Mrs. Josephine H, McNiel.... A 1933 
Bere TGe Bit, .ccccccecesss B 1933 
Fe Ee Gee Se chs Oh cbc eossEes A 1934 


58 
50 
50 


63 










21.44 


81.00 
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Class Year Age 
Retired 
Loudoun County 

Miss Mary E. Kidwell........ B 1909 52 
Miss Ida F. Dawson......... A 1914 42 
a B 1924 65 
Miss Mary A. Norris......... A 1924 70 
Armstead R. Smith.......... B 1924 59 
Miss Lucy L, Simpson....... A 1926 69 
OS Ory ee B 1927 64 


Mrs. Fannie B. Utterback.... 
Pi bc snnsdawasss ob B 


Miss Ellen G, Metzger........ A 1929 
i i + cchee o4660 0.00 — 1930 
meres Gareah H. Cox......cssce B 1932 
St. Ms 65-5 vec 4606ekew B 1933 
Miss Minnie E. Russell...... B 1934 
St SI. weine oe<oddestes B 1934 
Louisa County 
Mrs. Nora C. Woody......... A 1913 
Miss Mattie Proffit........... B 1915 
Miss Lucy B. Kean.......... B 1915 
Miss Fannie J. Jones........ A 1918 
Miss Mary S. Sanders........ B 1921 
Miss Julia C. Lacy........... B 1923 
Miss Willie B. Ogg.......... B 1924 
Miss Sallie McDonald........ B 1926 
BEES. Boas, BrowR. «0.000002 00 A 1927 
Miss Florence Watkins...... A 1928 
meee C. FT. DUMBIRB.cccscccce A 1928 
Miss Elva H. Dabney........ B 1929 
Rev. Albert H. Thurston, Col’d. A 1929 
Miss Susie Burton .......... B 1930 
Miss Adelaide B. Sims....... B 19306 


Miss Norma McCandlish...... 1934 





Lunenburg County 


Miss Lura Royall............ A 1924 
Mrs. Ella J. Fowlkes, Col’d... B 1933 





Pe. —iskdsadep acess B 1915 
Mies Ida }. Pe catascees A 1915 
Dee WCET J. TROGTT. co cccces A 1917 
John F. Jefferson, Col’d....... A 1923 
Finks C. Gordon, Col’d....... A 1924 
Miss Novella E. Utz.......... B 1926 
Mrs, Lydia A. Gordon, Col’d... B 1932 
Mrs. Susan J. Henshaw...... A 1933 

Mathews County 
Miss Eunice L. Soles......... A 1916 
Mrs. Emma J, Oden......... -B 1920 
Mrs. Mary L. Ruff, Col’d..... B 1917 
Lavinia B. Hudgins, Col’d.... B 1924 
Miss Lessie O. Pugh ........ B 1925 
Mrs. Mary A. B. ieosin Col’d > 1931 
Miss Mary E. Green......... 1933 
eh, Se a SD. 3 he cv ae Vb cute B 1934 
Mecklenburg County 
Mrs. Lucy W. Haskins Clawson A 1920 
Jas. G. Scott, Col’d........0. B 1921 
Mrs. Ida J. Toone.........++- A 1926 
Mrs. Julia Lawson......-+++. B 1927 
Miss Lillie Ware........+--+- A 1928 
Miss H. D. Drew.....csseeeee A 1928 
Miss Lizzie L. Jeffress....... A 1930 
Miss Laurie M. Swift........ A 1930 
Mrs. Helen P. Hite, Col’d..... A 1930 
Miss Mary PB. Pamplin....... B 1930 
Mrs. Carrie S. Wright........ B 1930 
Mrs. Fannie P. Yancey, Col’d. A 1930 
Mrs. Emma L. Hawkins, Col’d. B 1931 
Miss Anne E. Smithson...... B 1931 
Mrs. Hattie F. Nancey, Col’d.. B 1934 


Middlesex County 


i Mn, 2.50 cacy ones oOo A 1909 
Miss Ada M. Walker......... B 1918 
Miss Virginia L. Pitt........ B 1926 
Julia J. Robinson, Col’d...... 3 1926 
Mary S. Reede, Col’d......... B 1927 
Mrs. Mary E. Moody, Col’d... B 1934 


Montgomery County 


Be es OWT OP iow cc ccccccccces B 1908 
Miss Alice Taylor ........... B 1909 
Miss Lucy Horton............ A 1918 


125 





Quar- 
terly 
Pension 






55.00 
52.00 
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Class Year 
Retired 
TE. Se. PIGOOR. » 0:0 o AOIUR Se be B 1924 
Miss Minnie L. Dickerson.... B 1924 
Be ONO x .5.60 60 ceececce B 1925 
Miss Bessie Hickok.......... A 1926 
ee I We, POUR > ceccdcrece A 1926 
Miss Elizabeth M. Woolwine.. A 1930 
Miss Alice Eakin............. B 1931 
Mrs. Mary B. L. Griffin, Col’d. A 1933 
Wansemond County 
Miss Ella W. Beale..........- 3 1920 
Ruth E. Howell, Col’d....... A 1928 
Nelson County 
Miss Sallie S. Fitzpatrick..... B 1909 
TE, TR BRN ic cicdscscnccccccs A 192 
Wm. W. Cashwell, Col’d...... B 1926 
A. J, Dowell, ColfG...sccccces B 1926 
Pm A eR eee B 1928 
Mrs. Effinger W, Gaines, Col’d. A 1932 
New Kent County 
Mrs. Allen L. Smethie....... A 1923 
weet. B Adlon, COr|. .cccesse B 1923 
Norfolk County 
Miss Annie B. Lee........... B 1908 
Miss Mary R. Jones.......... B 1926 
Mrs. G. C. Johnson, Col’d..... B 1927 
Richard T. Timberlake....... A 1929 
; Northampton County 
Miss Lola M. Wescott........ B 1927 
Nottoway County 
Mamie E. Wynn, Col’d........ B 1923 
mares Maliie J. BGlP....cccces A 1909 
Miss E. Rebecca Shore....... A 1911 
Griffin EB. Oliver, Col’d....... B 1908 
PS >  ) ae A 1923 
Miss Kate L. Moore.......... B 1927 
Mrs. Sallie R. Clarke, Col’d... A 1930 
Miss Sallie Barrow.......... B 1931 
Orange County 
were, BTC COORG... oc. cece A 1916 
Mrs. Sarah A. Reid, Col’d.... B 1912 
Mrs. E. M. Banks, Col’d...... B 1920 
J. T. Johngon..... Peviat aes 604 A 1924 
Mrs. Lizzie W. Cammack..... A 1924 
Mrs. Isabella Lightfoot, Col’d. B 1930 
Miss Janie V. Crafton....... A 1931 
Robert L. A. Reid, Col’d...... B 1933 
Robert C. Stubbs, Col’d....... B 1934 
Page County 
i ok A 1913 
SO, Sk I a cedtewe tks ees B 1924 
po ee SS aaa B 1924 
Pe FR EP rer B 1925 
oo a ee ee A 1928 
ES SS ee A 1928 
Mrs. Lena M. Strickler...... B 1929 


Patrick County 


ee A 1910 
mere. OE. We BOMTOOG. 205 iccccs A 1918 
Miss C. L. Campbell.......... B 1920 
James I, Houchins........... B 1923 
Miss Kittie L. Ross.......... B 1924 
id MC adn bhocns o¥see d's A 1926 
Susie M. Bateman........... A 1926 
Miss Melissa Bryant......... B 1929 
Mrs. Pattie Ross Pedigo..... B 1929 
Bilas Atle, Banith. « 0000602 ce A 1931 
Miss Judith Salmons......... A 1932 
Mrs. E. May Brammer....... B 1934 
Pittsylvania County 
Jas. A. Garland, Col’d........ A 1922 
Miss Mattie Gardner......... A 1914 
Miss Nora Guerrant......... B 1920 
Mrs. Catherine Saunders, Col’d. B 1919 
Miss Judson Sykes........... B 1925 
pO eee B 1926 


Miss Betty Mitchell.......... A 1926 


Age 
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Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


125.00 


35.00 
56.25 
41.00 
24.07 
39.38 
99.38 
55.59 
100.00 


15.62 


Class Year Age 
Retired 
Miss Virginia Ferguson...... B 1927 54 
Miss Kate Robertson......... B 1927 59 
Miss Sallie Chaney........... B 1927 §1 
Miss Mollie J. Hunter........ B 1927 69 
Mrs. Winifred I. Wilson, C’d. B 192 63 
I Tee eee A 1928 66 
Mrs. Pattie M. Beach........ B 1928 56 
Mrs. Nannie H. Tinsley...... B 1928 60 
Miss Annie L, Moore......... A 1929 42 
Mises Suse B. Averett. ....cecee B 1929 69 
ce a ee ere re B 1930 60 
Mrs. Ella Moseley Keen, Col’d. B 1930 61 
Mrs. Dennie Y, Justus....... A 1930 47 
W. B. McNichols, Jr.......... A 1930 50 
Miss Kate D. Nunnelee...... B 1930 50 
Mrs. Anna Mitchell.......... A 1931 61 
Miss Hattie B. Peters........ B 1931 50 
Mrs. Maude H. Fitts......... B 1931 57 
Miss Julia Thornton......... B 1931 50 
De is Pc cttercees B 1931 57 
rR Oe ee A 1934 50 
Mrs. Lizzie H. Hodnett....... A 1934 43 
Mrs. Sallie B. Withers....... A 1934 59 
Powhatan County 
Mrs. Hettie E. Hewitt, Col’d. A 1930 57 
Prince Edward County 
Miss Fannie S. Walker...... B 1915 54 
Elberta D. Anderson, Col’d.... A 1921 47 
ae Ye ae A 1923 45 
Mrs, Willie G, Fears, Col’d.... B 1929 54 
Wm. Henry Dodson, Col’d.... A 1929 62 
Mrs. Mariah E. Thomas, Col’d. B 1930 54 
Mrs. Annie M. R. Randolph,Col’d B 1930 55 
Yonke D, Eggleston. Col’d.... B 1931 61 
Miss Hattie P. Shelburne..... B 1931 59 
Mrs. Delilah Smith, Col’d.... B 1934 65 
Miss Janie A. Forbes........ A 1934 72 
Prince George County 
Biine, Beater BOOs 6.6 6c dees ces B 1922 65 
Mary J, Jones, Col’d.......... B 1924 55 
re eee B 1926 65 
ee I OEE. ccccaccece B 1926 61 
Mrs. A. S. Williams, Col’d.... A 1929 53 
Wave. 2. ee PURINE 6 OOS B 1933 76 
Princess Anne County 
We, Bree. RED. vic veicceccse A 1926 49 
Mrs. Martha C. Piercy....... A 1929 52 
Prince William County 
Miss Mattie S. Matthew...... A 1925 54 
7 ee ere A 1925 60 
Sy Eee Bee CORD, cecccweartees A 19330 70 
Pulaski County 
Miss Julia P. Leache......... B 1918 50 
Miss Ella J. Lowman........ B 1926 68 
Miss Frances R. Micon....... A 1926 51 
Miss Jessie F. Akers......... B 1932 52 
Miss Mabel A. Akers......... A 1932 44 
Mrs. Nannie C. Henry, Col’d.. B 1933 60 


Rappahannock County 


Miss Annie A, Wood......... B 
Miss Lucie J. Stuart......... B 
ie Ee, De TINE A 66.2 0.000.610 <0 B 
Harvey R. Russell, Col’d..... B 
Richmond County 
Mrs. Addie V. Payne......... B 
Mrs. Emma 8S. Yerby......... A 
Mrs. Addie M, Clarke........ A 


Roanoke County 


William R. Wilson, Col’d..... B 
Miss Fannie Folkes.......... B 
Malcolm H. Arnold.......... A 
Wammie FAME. . 2. ccccsececers B 
Miss Belle G. Folkes......... B 
Ti, fe ES an 5 3606400 oe n0 5008 A 
B. L, Johnston. ....cecosceccs B 
eh yO Ree ee B 


M. J. Frogg, Col’d..........-- B 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


74.38 
76.00 
108.93 
52.12 
15.63 
70.33 
122.50 
124.13 
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Class Year Age 
Retired 
Rockbridge County 
Miss Minta Hardin.......... A 1915 42 
Rice LAW, DOPE +c sccdesccs A 1916 61 
Miss Sally B. Dickinson...... B 1922 63 
eh 0 Ee ee B 1927 64 
Miss Virginia Patterson...... B 1927 53 
Miss Jen Darrell Wheat...... B 1928 57 
Mrs. Margaret B. Fix........ A 1930 55 
Miss M. Ella Moore.........-. A 1911 42 
Mrs. W. A, Rhoades.........- A 1913 44 
Co Te Ce, 4.0 0 Ue beck O888 B 1931 65 
Mies Sue TOU iscccccwcccce B 1931 60 
Nannie M. Woolridge, Col’d.. B 1932 57 
Rockingham County 
. Gs heh dees dss 64200K0 A 1912 43 
U. G. Wilson, Col’d........+.6 A 1915 48 
A. K, MGMMIIOR, 2 bcc sccvcvcods A 1920 53 
B W. TROREWOERs sbccc cece cece A 1920 61 
Mrs. C. M. Coffman.......... A 1921 49 
Geo. A. Newman, Col’d....... B 1909 54 
Miss Ada E. Baugh.......... A 1924 49 
Cc. BE. Barglebaugh........... A 1924 72 
Homer F. Thomas........... A 1925 50 
Miss Daisy Shipp............ A 1925 43 
Miss Ruby P. Martz.......... A 1925 44 
Mrs. Florence E. Soule....... B 1926 55 
Miss Stella E. Keller......... A 1927 54 
SO IG bine c0 0s cease B 1927 60 
Miss Kizzie Hays..........+. A 1928 50 
Mary F. Hinegardner........ B 1928 50 
Malcotm G. Lallv. cececvccere A 1928 49 
A. Te PE wWidstbesestaccaces B 1928 65 
Wi We GAs wae wrds eens B 1929 58 
Miss Leona Harman.......... A 1932 49 
Miss Mamie C. Summers...... B 1932 61 
Miss Verdie Rhodes.......... A 1931 61 
Be Shs deensss tase cee A 1933 60 
Ge 5s Bs Shih eo ska sanne A 1933 59 
Mins One Beet. ssc ccc caccien B 1934 56 
Russell County 
Jon Fa TRIG, «6 cee < cows B 1909 61 
Ae ES ee ee A 1924 55 
Miss Julia I, Fugate......... A 1928 52 
Miss Lillian Fugate......... A 1929 56 
D: TA BPRS Bio ce cecliccous A 1933 45 
Scott County 
Mrs. Flora C. Wolfe......... A 1922 49 
Rae Re Oe A 1909 49 
Bee, RR a ate ecieescint: v9 9-8 0 B 1913 62 
a. eo’ Are A 1919 51 
i ee co, sno es ease A 1922 65 
We J, SS og. 0s wh nec ade B 1923 62 
Pe 0 Se ae A 1923 46 
Wi alas dec dass con B 1925 58 
Sx, SNE Ed nn s'cs tae ed ae B 1925 58 
ae ll. ee A 1925 56 
Cy Ee een 25d 680 6 sau de ce A 1926 47 
R. M. Addington...........%. B 1926 59 
Ee, Sa) SEIS bos bso eees A 1926 50 
We TL Dn csscchoceus B 1927 58 
Se + eee B 1927 65 
Mrs. Esther M. Gilly......... B 1927 53 
Mrs. Sallie H. Bond.......... A 1927 61 
Milligan W. Quillen.......... B 1928 58 
oe & 2 Sora A 1929 55 
. > lOO ee A 1929 57 
Anderson Hammond.......... A 1929 59 
Mire, TVR. DUWMOOR, . oo cccce te B 1929 55 
A a aaa ree B 1930 62 
Miss Effie Flanary........... A 1930 36 
A. L. G. Stephenson.......... A 1932 63 
SU” La eee A 1929 60 
JD. Ge. A Giccee var edud A 1933 52 
Mrs. Myrtle M. Steele........ A 1934 45 
Shenandoah County 
DBE Bs 6 6 o's 60 ckccces B 1909 60 
Miss Lucile Hottell.......... A 1910 43 
Miss Mollie B. Lantz......... B 1912 52 
Miss Anna A, McCarthy...... B 1920 55 
~ & ere B 1923 62 
Se | See A 1924 53 
Miss Hope McCann.......... A 1924 40 
Wee IN, onc cr teonss B 1926 67 
Mrs. Lena C. Towberman....A 1928 44 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


Class Year 
Retired 
DOE. dcwtec cbceeeedés A 1930 
Miss Laura A, V. McInturff.. B 1930 
TS Pree B 1931 
Smyth County 
Pere. Bs C. JORMBGOR. . cwscccs B 1923 
Mrs. Rhoda E. Dungan....... A 1925 
Mrs. Fannie Harrig........+- A 1930 
ie ae, SS 6 oo 0.0 000% B 1932 
Miss Mabel J. Sexton........ A 1932 
J. W. Blankenbeckler......... B 1933 
meee, B. Di GOMSMOR c:. 666s eos A 1933 
Samuel F. Gollohon.......... B 1934 
Southampton County 
Miss Alice C. Bell........... B 1926 
Miss Lizzie R. Weede........ B 1926 
Mrs. Rosa S. Bess, Col’d..... B 1929 
Lula E. Outlaw, Col’d........ B 1929 
Mrs. Sarah J. Dillard, Col’d.. B 1931 
Miss Blanche Joyner......... B 1931 
Isaac P. Councill, Col’d...... A 1933 
Miss Emily D. Barnes....... A 1934 
Mrs. Mary P. Nelson, Col’d... B 1934 


Spotsylvania County 


Mrs. Cornelia Thompson..... B 1910 
Sarah M. Despot, Col’d....... A 1924 
Cote os. Wrigmt, Cord... ces B 1925 
Mrs. Gertrude H. Robinson... A 1926 
Ss 6.06.02.0 ¢-owwse se B 1926 
Mary R. Quarles, Col’d....... B 1926 
Miss Mary E. Davis......... A 1928 
Mrs. Martha A. Jackson, Col’d. B 1930 
Mrs, Helena D. Davis, Col’d... A 1932 
Stafford County 
eh. CUO a oc c obecnce B 1923 
Miss Mattie E. Goodwin...... B 1925 
Me Se Gv cccscgecccce A 1926 
Be, BA Be, GER ccc cuceese B 1927 
Mrs. Lavinia B. Hedgeman, Col’d A 1930 
es isons sbeees oe4 B 1930 
Wee Bary WW. LO. .ccccsccce B 1932 
Surry County 
Mrs. Maria S. George, Col’d.. B 1919 
Sussex County 
Miss Elizabeth D. Graves.... A 1918 
Rev. J. E. Hampton, Col’d.... B 1919 
Mrs. Mary S. Neverson, Col’d. B 1920 
PO DE rr ae A 1925 
8 FP 4, eee B 1933 
Mrs. Sallie L. Stith, Col’d.... B 1933 
Tazewell County 
MB SR eer B 1912 
Miss Bettie A. Groseclose.... B 1925 
eS eae ae A 1926 
Miss Mary N. Brown......... A 1926 
(ie FO errr eee A 1930 
Miss Julia Ethel Reams...... B 1932 
Warren County 
Miss Addie R. Miller......... A 1917 
Maria J. Baker, Col’d........ B 1925 
Miss Nellie L. Weaver........ B 1927 
CGC. M. Anderaon.....cecccceocs B 1928 
Miss Ella J. Trout.........-- B 1929 
Miss Nannie M. Porter........ A 1931 
Miss Alice M. Lewin........- B 1934 
Warwick County 
Miss Elizabeth R. Curtis..... A 1924 
Elizabeth Fox Madison....... A 1928 
Washington County 
O. W. Copenhaver........0.+. A 1921 
Miss Corrie E. Sandoe........ A 1910 
Mrs. Alice V. McClung....... A 1922 
Deve C.. BE TRB 2 occ cccccsc B 1923 
Miss Carrie V. McReynolds... B 1925 
NS ee rere B 1925 
Miss Mamie Campbell........ A 1926 


Age 


61 
59 
58 


63 
62 
59 
60 
55 
62 
52 
59 


127 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


100.00 
60.19 


9 = 


-67 
-75 
00 


nao 
oir t 


1 


112.50 
97.88 
52.50 
41.87 
36.50 

100.00 
40.50 

100.00 
30.51 


18.53 


34.30 
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Year 
Retired 
Miss Estelle W. Baker 
Mrs. W. McC. Mitchell, Col’d. 
Miss Hattie A. Hopkins 
Mrs. Chas. O. Martin......... J 
Miss Nena Crawford 
Miss Mary Greiner 
Robert H. Snodgrass 


Westmoreland County 
Mrs. Minnie E. Shipley 1919 
A. T. Johnson, Col’d B 1914 
Miss V. R. Johnson, Col’d. 1917 
Clara E. S. Tate, nee d 1926 
Mrs, Lillian V. Atwill 
Fannie A. J. Tinsley, Col’d. 
Ella Nora Bushrod, Col’d. 
Mrs. H. H. McKenney 
Mrs. Florence J. Roane, Col’d. B 
Mrs. Edmonia G. Sanford.... A 


Wise County 
Mrs. Mollie P. Fink 
Miss Arminta Craft 
Mrs. Floretta M. Rockwell... 
Miss Mollie Simmons........ A 
Miss Ida L. Waldron 


D. B. Hollyfield 
Mrs. Fannie T. Fleming 


Miss “Alberta Bickley 
Miss Alice K. Bruce 
Mrs. Kate P. Spracher 


Wythe County 

Mrs. Bessie R. Dicks........ f 92 
J. F. Bentley, Col’d 1923 
ae wry D. Huddle B 1927 
1927 

2 B 1928 

Thos. C. Johnson, Col’d 1928 
Miss Minnie S. Huddle 1928 
Mrs. Bertha M. B. Tipton 1929 
Miss Carrie E. Mahood....... y. 1929 
_e oY "ae d 1931 
Mrs. Mary H. Gardner 1931 
Mrs. Flora S. Moore 1931 
Miss R. Anna Huddle 1932 
Mrs. S. Pearle Huddle........ y. 1934 
Miss Nannie Crockett........ A 1934 


York County 


1920 
1931 


Miss V. A. Grigg 1913 
Miss Anna N. Summers 1925 
Miss Nannie M. Davis 1929 
Mrs. H. E. Thornton, Col’d.... 1929 
Miss Oreon Bruce 1934 
Henry T. White, Col’d 1934 


Bristol City 
Mrs. Virginia Parrish......... B 1934 


Clifton Forge City 


Miss A. E. Boatwright 1920 
Miss Mary A. Sanderson, Col’d A 1910 
Miss Lilly Tulloh B 1928 
Elliott S. Pogue, Col’d 1930 
Mrs. J. A. Quinn 1930 


ott City 


Mary L. Farrar, Col’d 1923 
Mrs. Mary E. Gordon, Col’d.. 1930 


Danville City 


Mrs, James D. Crews 1909 
Mrs. Lula G. Auld y 1913 
Miss Kate Flynn 1918 
Miss Maggie N. Brown 1920 
Miss Bessie S. Herndon 1924 
Miss Alice L. Hundley....... B 1926 
Martha J. Adams, Col’d 1926 
Ford H. Wheatley 3 1927 
Miss Rosa Robertson 3 1932 


Age 


43 
45 
54 
44 
56 
55 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


112.75 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


37.88 
38.75 


70.27 


51.66 
42.38 


75.00 
125.00 
125.00 
105.00 
100.00 
100.00 


125.00 


77.63 
23.56 
111.38 
110.25 
125.00 


29.63 
48.69 


31.75 
73.87 
103.00 
77.00 
125.00 
125.00 
69.70 
125.00 
125.00 


Quar- 

Class Year Age terly 
Retired Pension 
Miss Alice A. Crawley . 1932 57 125.00 
Mrs. Annie B. Claiborn 1934 39.75 
Miss Ina M. Clement......... 1934 125.00 
John W. Cook 1934 2 125.00 


eres City 
Miss Kate J. Mander 1911 57.50 
1924 86.13 
Sadie Taliaferro, Col’ 1928 67.50 


Harrisonburg City 
Miss Orra Bowman 125.00 
Miss S. Fannie Speck 
Mrs, Jno. A. Smith 


Lynchburg City 
Mrs. Alice R. Harris 
Miss Mollie B. Lowry 
Miss Sallie D. Royal 
Mrs. A. T. Morris, Col’d 
Mrs. A. W. Vassar, Col’d 
Miss Betty P. Reveley 
Miss Mary L. McCue 
Mrs. Lily G. Irving 
Miss Lucy B. Childs 
Mrs. Hattie R. Schaefer 
Miss Anna M. Snead 
Virginia M. Randolph, Col’d.. 


- A 
Miss Belle H. Burton 1909 
Miss Lucy L. Davis 1933 


Martinsville City 
Miss Sue M. Hardie 1932 


Wewport News City 


BT ee A eee ae B 1923 
Mrs. Gertrude G. Fitzgerald, see 


Col’d 
Mrs. Mary E. Haywood, Col’d. B 1933 


Norfolk City 


Miss Blanche Baker 
Mrs. Kate P. Byrd 


B 
Miss Agnes M. Cornick, Col’d. B 
Willis Hutchins A 


Miss I. S. Moss 

Miss Florence Garner 

Miss Mary C. Tebault 

Mrs, J. I. Green 

Miss Mattie G. Coggin 

Mrs. Clara N. McDermott.... 
Maggie W. Lawrence, Col’d... 
Mrs. Wessie N. Eason 

Miss Fanny B. Butt 


Carrie V. Fuller, Col’d 

Miss Virginia L. Starke 

Miss Gabriella T. Burton 

Mire. M. I. Francie. ...cecrc- B 
Miss Anna M. Poole 

Miss Rose L. Dexter 

Miss Mary L. Cobbs 

Josie T. Gray, Col’d 

Sadie Bright Crocker, Col’d... 
Mrs. Lillian S. B. Paxton..... A 
Richard H. Timberlake....... A 
Mrs. Lizzie R. Hinton, Col’d.. B 
Miss S. E. Eason B 
Mrs. Florence S. Baber, Col’d. B 
Miss A. Winston B 
Arthur Sawyer 

Mrs. Kate —_ Dunbar 

Miss Mary fI 

Mrs. Lelia H. Clay 

Miss Lillian M. Ogilvie 

Miss Susie L. Phaup 


Petersburg City 


Miss Maude F. Brackett 

Miss Maggie S. Hite 

Miss Sallie G. Robertson 
Miss Annie R. Baugh 

Wm. H. Johnson, Col’d 

Miss Mary C. Martin 

Miss Mabel A. Harris, Col’d.. 
William A. Parham, Col’d.... 
Mrs, Ida M. Carter 
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Quar- 
Class Year Age terly 
Retired Pension 

Portsmouth City 


Mrs. J. M. Nelms 1922 44 
Mrs. M. W. Richardson 1910 57 
Miss Harriet L. Lash P 1911 
Miss Sallie E. Morris 1911 
Miss Alice W. Core 1920 

Mrs. Martha B. Miltier 1922 
Miss Mary Wood Sylvester... B 

Miss Mabel V. Pollard 


Radford City 


Mrs. Ida V. Stone 

Mrs. Florence Shanklin 
Miss Nellie B. Caldwell 
Miss M. Grace Caldwell 
Miss Cora E. Baker 


Miss Isabel R. Woodson 
Mrs. H. H. Richardson 

Mrs, Nettie M. Pollard 

Miss Helen M. Hall 

Mrs. Lizzie S. Phillips 

Miss Lillie Smith 

Miss Marion V. 

Miss Nora Shepperson 

Miss Margaret L. Zincke 
Miss Emily D. Bosher 

Miss Willie B. Bowles 

Miss Mary Jasper, Col’d 

Mrs. Grace S. Taliaferro 
Mrs. Rosa G. 

Miss Lucy T. 

Mrs. Mabel G. 

Miss Julia R. 

Miss Rosalie C. 

Miss Nannie Newell 

Miss Alice C. 

Miss Lena M. 

Miss Asma. J. BIG. cos scevees 
Miss Rachel Van Vort 

Mrs. Susie D. Scott, Col’d.... 
Kate C. Watkins, Col’d 

Mrs. Emily Powell Cooke, Col’d B 
Miss Pansy M. Chadick A 
Miss Lucy W. Quarles....... A 
Mrs. Eva K. Jones 

Miss Florence Laughton 
Miss Lavinia R. Vaden 

Miss Carrie L. 

Miss Lee M. 

Miss Amelia W. 

J. Andrew Bowler, Col’d 

Miss Margaret E. Craig 


Roanoke City 


Miss Emma S. Moser 

J. H. Rutrough 

Miss Cora M. Board 

Miss Lucy Addison, Col’d.... B 
Miss Berta Alice Johnson.... B 
Mrs. Susie T. Oliver, Col’d.... B 
Miss Katherine Spencer, Col’d B 
Miss Virginia E. Ross, Col’d.. B 
Mrs. H. W. Manson........0. A 
Miss Nannie E. Bur‘on 

Miss Marion B. Cocke 

Miss Natalie Crockett 

Miss Elizabeth Moon 

Mrs. E. B. English Wade 


South Norfolk 


Arthur Sawyer 


Miss Annie 
Miss Annie 


Miss Margaret M. Atkinson.. A 
Miss Susan S, Martin B 
Oliver J. Durrett, Col’d 

Miss Helen S. Walter 


Suffolk City 
Miss Nettie A. Parker A 


Williamsburg City 
Mrs. M. T. Greenhow, Col’d... B 
Mrs. Mary S. Washington, C’d. B 


Winchester City 
Mrs, Lena W. Barnett, Col’d.. B 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


WATCH RICHMOND 


Adult education is a comparatively recent term 
applied to a much older process, even if the objec- 
tives and procedures have been somewhat hap- 
hazard and ill defined. Such statements as the 
following are taking root: “What we learn in 
school and college beyond a few elementary facts 
and the control of a few tools merely serves to 
start us on a process which should end only with 
life itself. Effectiveness in work, in citizenship, 
and in the equipment of life depends on the persis- 
tence of the effort to grow in breadth and depth 
and to bring more and more of the universe within 
the scope of our individual organized thinking.” 

Quite recently a co-operative effort has been 
launched on the part of practically all institutions 
and organizations that promote or provide for 
adult education in the city of Richmond with 
a view to furnishing adequate provisions for 
adult education. They formed a council on adult 
education, the purposes of which are to interpret 
adult education to the layman; to promote co-op- 
eration and co-ordination among the institutions 
and organizations in educational projects ; to serve 
as a clearing house; to avoid duplication, when 
possible and practical; to provide information 
about adult educational facilities; to study inter- 
ests and needs, and to foster provisions for meet- 
ing them. 

Plans are being perfected by the council for 
the conduct of a public forum, where, under the 
leadership of carefully selected and well qualified 
speakers, problems that pertain to social and eco- 
nomic well being as well as to cultural and scientific 
subjects may be freely discussed. Heretofore, 
forums in Richmond have been limited in scope or 
subject matter. With the support of all the co- 
operating agencies it is believed that this one will 
fill a real need in the city. 

The experiment in Richmond is, indeed, well 
worth watching and duplicating in other places. 
Further information about adult education coun- 
cils may be had from the Extension Division, 
University, Virginia. 
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Book Reviews 


Cochran Ponafidine 
Published by Bobbs- 


Russia—My Home, by Emma 
(Mme. Pierre Ponafidine). 
Merrill Co. $3.50. 


Russia—My Home by Mme. Pierre Ponafidine is an 
intimate record of her experiences before, during and 
after the Bolshevist Revolution. No traveler, however 
sensitive, could have been so aware of the spirit of Russia, 
no writer, however dexterous, could have reported con- 
ditions in Russia as has Mme. Ponafidine in her amaz- 
ingly frank and intensely interesting book. The volume 
is neither propagandist nor revengeful in purpose, but 
with grace and sweetness, under most harrowing con- 
ditions, Mme. Ponafidine has told her story so as to make 
what was inarticulate, troubled and confused in our minds 
about Russia clear and very close at hand. 

Mme. Pierre Ponafidine, born in Persia of American 
parents, returns to America to study medicine in order 
to help her father in his work in establishing a hospital 
in Persia. Later she marries Pierre Ponafidine, a Rus- 
sian nobleman in the consular service of the Czar. With 
her husband she goes to his beautiful estate in central 
Russia. Her husband’s duties take them to many lands 
in the Near East and the Orient, but to Russia they al- 
ways returned. Russia became the home of Mme. Pona- 
fidine’s heart. Two of her sons went into the service of 
the Czar. The estate gave generously of horses and 
provisions for the support of the war. 


The years of war climaxed by revolution and the be- 
ginning of the Soviet are filled with sorrow, want and 
terror. Mme. Ponafidine is unconquerable. Through 
the help of American friends she escapes from Russia. 
There are few records of escape, in history or fiction, 
more dramatic than Mme. Ponafidine’s wild dash for free- 
dom in the middle of a winter’s night across the Russian 
border to Finland. 


Mme. Ponafidine has given us an exact and instinctive 
picture of essential values. She has emphasized in an 
original way her actual experiences in such clear strokes 
that her pictures of Russia during and after the Revolu- 
tion stand out as an authentic document of great import- 
ance, as a human story ably told and terrifically exciting. 
She meets the tragedies of death and loss, national rev- 
olution, and chaos with an almost superhuman heroism. 
She comes through without bitterness, with a well bal- 
anced and serene philosophy. As a story of a woman’s 
life, Russia—My Home is epic. 

As a guide for teachers studying Russia, there could 
be no better text than Mme. Ponafidine’s record in which 
she so clearly pictures all classes of people, their manner 
of living and their educational outlook before the Rev- 
olution and their conditions during the Soviet govern- 
ment. 


SourcE MATERIALS ON THE LEARNING-TEACHING UNIT, 
by John P. Wynne and Samuel M. Holton, Jr. 
The Herald Publishing Company, Farmville, Vir- 
ginia. 1934. 150 pages. Price $1.00. 

This book consists of quotations and original materials 
illustrative of the conceptions, principles, and procedures 
considered by the senior author in The Learning-Teach- 
ing Unit, published by the same company last spring. The 
two books together supply the necessary theoretical and 
practical materials that should be in the hands of every 
teacher interested in unit teaching, whether on the ele- 
mentary, the secondary, or the college level. They should 
find a place in method courses and courses in the technique 
of teaching in teacher-training institutions and also be 
very useful in the development of curriculum programs 
in state and city school systems. —S. B. T. 


THREE MASTERS OF ENGLISH DRAMA—-SHAW, DRYDEN, 
SHAKESPEARE, by Roland Ketchum and Adolph Gil- 
lis. Published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
$1.50. 

The authors of this stimulating book have chosen three 
plays that deal with the same period—the period of Caesar, 
Antony and Cleopatra—treated by three of the greatest 
geniuses of the three great ages of the English drama: 
the Modern, the Restoration and the Elizabethan. The 
matter of distinguishing characteristics of the three pe- 
riods and schools is clearly illustrated by the three plays. 
Out of the same substance three great dramatists have 
created three great dramas, each expressing the essen- 
tials of his own genius through the characters he creates. 

The introduction to the book which discusses the older 
drama, the drama of ideas, Shaw and other subjects is 
more than worth the price of this excellent book for those 
who teach or are interested in the art of drama. 


Famous Expiorers, by Jerome S. Kates. Published by 
Grosset and Dunlap, New York. $1.00. 


The short romantic stories of 73 of the world’s great 
explorers are told in this delightful book. With 73 por- 
traits, 73 maps and over 300 illustrations one is simply 
enticed by the wonders depicted so graphically and with 
such interest as well as brevity. 

The book will give pleasure to any boy or girl fortu- 
nate enough to possess it. 


ScHoot Prays For ALL Occasions, by Madalene D. 
Barnum. Published by Grosset and Dunlap, New 
York. 

Those teachers who are often in need of good plays 
for certain occasions such as Christmas, New Year’s, 
Arbor Day, etc. will be grateful to the authors for this 
book of eleven original and clever plays. 





from Caesar’s Gallic War. 
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Tue Livinc Lancuacg, by Carr, Hadzsits, Wedeck. Pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath and Company, New York. 


Price $1.80. 636 pages. 


Here is a first book for the study of Latin. It is a happy 
combination of essential grammatical facts and short stories 
in Latin about the life of the Latin peoples and selections 
This textbook carries out the 
most modern method of teaching Latin. The study of the 
Latin language goes along with maps, pictures, facts about 
Roman history, all of which contribute to making the so- 


called dead language a living one to the student. 


ENGRAVING CO.i 
ARTISTS —=(=— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALF TONE PRINTING PLATES 









The new Mer- 
riam - Webster, 
now ready, is 
the most impor- 
tant contribu- 
tion to educa- 
tional equip- 
ment in 25 
years. 


Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of 
thousands of 
topics makes it 


indispensable to 
all. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 entries. 
Magnificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands of new 
words. 12,000 terms illustrated. Thousands of encyclopedic 
articles. 35,000 geographical entries. 13,000 biographical 
entries. 3,300 pages. 

Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


SSS SSS SSS SSS 





* 
() INCREASE 


in weekly hospital benefits 


* 10 % Increase per year for 
five years in major benefits 


* Four times longer payment 
of convalescence benefits 


Two New Certificates that will give 
new T. P. U. Members these and 
many other Protection Features. 


I N announcing these two new certifi- 
cates we honestly believe them to 
include more generous protection fea- 
tures than were heretofore available 
in any certificates of comparable cost. 
The new “PEERLESS” costs only 
$30.00 a year. The new “PEERLESS 
14,” costs $15.00 a year. Both certifi- 
cates have been carefully designed to 
give more complete financial protec- 
tion for sickness, accident and quaran- 
tine. 
One of America’s leading actuaries, after 
reviewing these new certificates, writes us, 
“This shows that you are giving careful 
thought to these points (* listed above), so 
as to give adequate protection to the mem- 
bers of the T. P. U., and yet protect the 
financial integrity of the Union.” 
You owe it to yourself to learn the 
interesting details about this greater 
protection. Send us your name and 
address today and we will tell you the 
complete story. 


THE TEACHERS 


PROTECTIVE UNION 


Breneman Building, Lancaster, Pa. 


Or, Local Deputy 
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The 
William Byrd Press 


INCORPORATED 


PRINTERS 


College Annuals and School Catalogs 
are Our Specialties 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
NEXT PUBLICATION . « « « 


THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 
1430-2-4 East Franklin Street 
Richmond = Virginia 

















PAPER 


for all 
School Requirements 


e 
Typewriter Paper 


Mimeograph Paper 
Drawing Paper 

Construction Paper 

Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 

Write for prices stating quantity 

desired 
co) 
Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 



































EDUCATION 
FOR 
TOMORROW 










J 
D.C.HEATH 
AND 
COMPANY 


D. C. HEATH 


Worksook IN Prostems IN AMERICAN Democracy (Wesley, 
AND COMPANY Stinnett, and Green). To be used with Williamson and 


Wesley’s or any other text in problems, sociology, economics, 
New York City, N. Y. or government. 


180 Varick Street 








A Survey of Problems in American Democracy 








Two high-school texts to quicken the sense 


of civic responsibility 


Gavian, Gray, and Groves’ 
OUR CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER 
An Introduction to Sociology 


WE 


Williamson and Wesley’s 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
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PRACTICE BOOKS FOR 
APPLIED ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


By Burleson, Cash and McCorkle 


Self-Help Material Under Supervision 


ee oe ae ae 
PRACTIC E BO APPLIED ENGLISH LANGUAGE PRACT ICE BOOK 
a 


<PPLIED ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
an 


| 
. R ee 


APPLIED ENGLISH LANGUAG 
7 weer 


ALLY N ano BACON 


Practice Book 1—Fourth Grade 
Practice Book 2—Fifth Grade 
Practice Book 3—Sixth Grade 


This new series of workbooks, by Burleson, Cash and McCorkle, is based 
directly on the language work of the above grades. Each Practice Book covers the 
work of one grade. The additional exercises for enriching the course, the 
attractive illustrations, the cumulative reviews, and the scoring devices are some 
of the features that make them the most attractive and effective aids yet pub- 


lished in the field of elementary English. 


A complete Teachers’ Manual accompanies each of the workbooks. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 




















